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There, to the ſympathetic heart 
Life's beſt delights belong; 

To mitigate the mourner's ſmart, 
To guard the weak from wrong, 

Ye ſons of luxury, be wiſe ; 

Know, happineſs for ever flies 
The cold and ſolitary breaſt ; 

Then let the ſocial inſtinct glow, 

And learn to feel another's woe, 
And in his joy be bleſt, 
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* INDEED, my dear fir, I muſt again 


repeat, I am aſhamed to acknowled ge 
the extreme folly of my paſt conduct; 


yet to your candour I ſubmit myſelf, 
aſſured I mall not find you a harſh judge. 
The anxiety I ſuffered on my bro- 
ther's account firſt convinced me of 
the inefficacy of my favourite purſuits 
in calming a diſturbed mind; and 

Vol. III. B the 
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the book I met with at your houſe 
taught me, that the method of acquir- 
ing real happineſs is to contribute to 
that of others. Full of this idea, which 
promiſed me not only variety, but re- 
lief, I formed a new plan of life, which 
the death of poor George for a while 
interrupted : but, when the firſt extre- 
mity of grief was abated, it returned 
with double force; and I reſolved, like 
another Quixote, to ramble through the 
world in ſearch of adventures. But 
fancying my uſual mode of living would 


prevent me from knowing the diſtreſſes 
of common life, I reſolved to travel 


without a ſervant, that I might be more 
at liberty, and more in the way of 


aſſiſting thoſe whoſe misfortunes are 


too often concealed from the public 
6 eye, 
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eye, by appearing in the middle rank 
of life, But my precautions availed 
me little; and in my three firſt ad ven- 
tures I ſuffered for the folly of ob- 
truding my advice, and engaging in 
the affairs of others, without a ſufficient 
knowledge of them. In the fourth I 
was more ſucceſsful ; and I hope I may 
there flatter myſelf with having re- 
lieved merit from diſtreſs, and ſe- 


cured the happineſs of two worthy 
people, 


c New to the world, and without a 
guide to direct me in its intricate 
mazes, it was no wonder I erred : and, 
on my arrival in London, I was ſo 
diſguſted with-the reſpe& and attention 
which nothing but rank and fortune 
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could enſure, that I almoſt wiſhed my- 
ſelf diveſted of both: and communi- 
cating this wiſh to a friend, he took 
that advantage of it which has been 


the ſource of all my paſt ſuffer- 
ings,” 


He then gave him a conciſe rela- 
tion of his different adventures, and 
concluded with his real attachment to 
miſs Barrymore, which though he had 
long felt in ſome degree, it was but 
lately he diſcovered it. And now, 
my dear fir,” added he, “ favour me 
with your advice how to avoid the difh- 
culties in which my precipitate engage- 
ment has involved me.“ 


Mr. Fitzwilliam, who, from his de- 


jection, 
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jection, and what had paſſed at their 
firſt meeting in the ſtreet, concluded 
he had been hurried, by bad advice and 
bad company, into all the vices and all 
the follies of the age; that his fortune 
was diſſipated, and his - morals corrupt- 
ed; though, from the air of penitence 
he fancied he wore, he hoped not wholly 
vitiated ; and expected to hear a long 
catalogue of misfortunes, which are 
the natural conſequences of vice, was 
delighted and ſurpriſed at a recital 
which proved him more than ever 
worthy his affection and regard; and 
rejoiced, with all the fincerity of friend» 
ſhip, at the conviction that his eſtate 
was unimpaired, his heart as unchanged 
as his morals, and his virtues now 


called into action, ſuch as he had ever 
B 3 hoped 
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hoped they would be. He extended his 
hand to our hero, and ſhaking his 
heartily, replied, 


ce Periſh, my dear lad, that narrow- 
fouled ſuſpicion which enables us in 
early youth to avoid deceit and unfaith- 
fulneſs. Caution 1s the conſequence of 
experience, and experience only the 
fruit of years and wiſdom. Unhack- 
neyed as you were in the ways of the 
world, I wonder not that you met with 
impoſition : but, however dearly you 
have paid for your knowledge, it may 
be, well applied, in future of infinite 
benefit; and even now, in fact, it muft 
afford you, on recollection, more of 
pleaſure than pain. Ridiculous as were 
your ſituations frequently, yet the good 
you 


A 
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you have done is not trivial. Mr. Har- 
ford's releaſe from his unprincipled miſ- 
treſs, was the firſt cauſe of miſs Ellis's 
preſent happineſs and his own : and even 
young Fennel's marriage, though an event 
that appeared at firſt rather the conſequence 
of compulſion than choice ; yet in all pro- 
bability it ſaved the poor girl from de- 
ſtruction : for, madly attached as ſhe 
was, it is too probable ſhe would have 
left her father the firſt opportunity, with- 
out conſidering the loſs of her reputa- 
tion and peace. Your bounty will, I 
hope, ſecure his good behaviour ; and 
thus ſhe 1s rendered more happy than 
ſhe could have expected. Your break- 
ing into miſs Darley's chamber, was the 
leading ſtep to your ſaving her from that 
ruin which a pretty girl in a ſtrolling 


B4 com- 
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company, without a friend or relation, 
could ſcarcely eſcape. Nor can 1 even 
conſider your late adventures at B— as 
wholly unfortunate: they have taught you 
not to rely upon appearances, nor to 
truſt entirely every plauſible acquaint- 
ance. It has allo (will you not think 
this a good argument?) been the means 
of introducing you to your beloved 
miſs Barrymore, whom, but for this, 
you might never have known, and with 


whom I ſtill hope you may be happy, 


in ſpite of the apparent difficulties. The 


Wildings, except Charlotte, are a de- 
ſpicable family, and Godfrey a raſcal : 
but the advice that young lady gave 
you was excellent, and proved her un- 


derſtanding as good as her heart. He 


is beneath your reſentment; and your 
life, 
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life, as ſhe ſaid, is too valuable to be 
riſqued for a villain. The Barrymores 
I have long known ; and will, on their 
recs myſelf undertake to clear your 
character to them in every reſpect. 
All that now remains is, to endea- 
vour to be releaſed from your pro- 
miſe to Letitia, which I cannot ſuppoſe 
you will long be tied by; as I doubt not 
- but her plan of ſettling in the world will 
induce her to accept the firſt offer. The 
moſt perplexing affair 1s your young 
protegee ; yet, in time, I dare aver ſhe 
will be claimed ; or, if not, your for- 
tune will not feel her education, nor a 
decent proviſion, which is all that can 


be expected of you.“ 


« Do not, fir,” interrupted our hero, 
B 5 *« think 
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ce think ſo meanly of me, as to imagine 
I wiſh to part with the child on account 


of the expences I may incur : it is 
merely from a fear of not acquitting 
myſelt as I ought, and from my regret, 
that there exiſts ſuch a diſgrace to 
human nature as her who conſigned 


her to me.” 


c No,” returned Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
&« cannot doubt your generoſity ; you 
have given too many proofs of it. 
But now let me caution you a little for 
the future: when diſtreſs falls in your 
way, relieve it, let it be of whatever 


kind it may; and as your eſtate can 


well afford it, let not your charity be 
always checked by the rigid hand of 
propriety ; for, if we give only to the 

truly 
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truly deſerving, how few are there Who 
can claim relief! and how many who 
make the fear of beſtowing upon the 
unworthy a plea for never giving at 
all! But turn not aſide to inveſtigate 
imaginary diſtreſs, or you will often be 
led into error by the duplicity of thoſe 
whole intereſt it is to deceive you. But 
remember, my young friend, this laſt 
maxim is addreſſed ſolely to yourſelf, 
and is only requiſite from the peculiar 
turn of your character; it is not my 
general opinion, nor the advice I would 
give to the bulk of mankind, whoſe 
cold unfeeling apathy requires a ſpur 
to the actions of benevolence, not a curb 
to reſtrain them. But your liberal heart, 
ardent animated ſpirit, and the indiſ- 
criminating warmth of your temper, 

Bs which 
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which blinds your judgment, ſhould 
have a ſlight check; and I doubt not 
but, in future, the experience you have 
already had will teach you as much 


caution as I ever wiſh you to learn,” 


Mr. Fitzwilliam here ended his lec- 
ture, for which he received the ſincereſt 
thanks of our hero, and particularly for 
his promiſed interference with reſpect to 
the Barrymores. That gentleman then 
requeſted he would not carry his delicacy 
ſo far as to let his own character ſuffer 
in compliment to the Wildings ; but, if 
obliged to account for the change of his 
name, avow the whole ſtory, as to con- 
ceal it in part would only give him the 
appearance of duplicity. 


* 
. 1 
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Mr. Thornborough promiſed to fol- 
low his advice in this reſpect, as he would 


in every other; and then mentioned his 
determination of travelling through ſome 


parts of England, by way of amuſing 
his mind, and filling up the time till the 


Barrymores returned, of which event 
Mr. Fitzwilliam was to give him the 
earlieſt intelligence. He made the leſs 
objection to this plan, as he had pro- 
miſed to follow his lady and daughter 
into Kent in a few days, where they were 
to remain ſome weeks : but he inſiſted 
on his young friend's continuing with 
him till his departure, which he readily 
conſented to. 


During his ſtay in London, all the 
time he could ſpare from Mr. Fitz- 
william 
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william was devoted to thoſe. he had 
formerly known, be their rank what it 
would. His firſt viſit was to Mrs. Ben- 
net, in Cecil-ftreet, from whom he 
learned that his reſpected and venerable 
friend, Mrs. Maſon, ſtill continued in 
good health : but this intelligence, ac- 
ceptable as it was, ſcarcely gave him 
more ſatisfaction than that he felt at 
hearing his ſolicitude for mifs Darley 
had not been ineffectual; but that, 
thoroughly mortified by the bookſeller, 
and as much terrified by the manager's 
wife, ſhe had given up her theatrical 
and literary purſuits, and was now gone 
to Norwich as an aſſiſtant to a capital 
mantua-maker, with whom, in a few 


years, ſhe was to be in partnerſhip. 


From 
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From thence he went to fir John 
Moleſworth's, where he was welcomed 
with unfeigned ſatisfaction by all the 
family who were at home; as the two 


younger ladies, Louiſa and Clementina, 
were with their aunt Harford ; a circum» 
ſtance at this time which gave no little 
ſatisfaction to the eldeſt, who, in point 
of beauty, was conſiderably their in- 
ferior ; as ſhe now hoped to engroſs our 
hero in his frequent viſits, without a rival. 
But great was her diſappointment when 
told of his intention of leaving town 
almoſt immediately ; nor was lady 
Moleſworth much leſs diſconcerted. 


Sir John, with unaffected good humour, 
thanked him for promoting the happi- 
neſs of one of his family, and added, 
« You would ſcarcely, Mr. Thorn- 


borough, 
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borough, know Mr. Harford, he is ſo 
much improved in his appearance, and 
has acquired ſome refinement, without 
loſing his ſincerity. I believe my girls 
have laughed him out of ſome of his 
ſingularities; and Kitty, of whom he 1s 
really very fond, has effected the reſt,” 


After ſome more converſation on the 
ſubject, our hero would have taken 
leave, but the entrance of Mr. Conway 
prevented him.“ Ah, my dear friend,” 
cried he, running up to him, „what an 


unexpected pleaſure is this! How long 


have you been in town? and where have 
you kept yourſelf theſe hundred years ? 
Come, you ſhall go home with me to 
dinner. I will poſitively take no denial. 
I have a ſmall party, the duke of D— 


and 
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and lord B—, colonel S—, Mr. M, 
and your old acquaintance Mr. Monta- 
gue, who wiſhes to ſee you; and I have 
promiſed lord B— to introduce you the 
firſt opportunity. He 1s a virtuoſo, pur- 
chaſed half the ducheſs of Ps muſeum, 
and wants your opinion on ſome non» 
deſcripts he has lately met with, and a 
vaſe from Herculaneum,” Here he 
pauſed, waiting for a reply, 


J am much obliged to you,” ſaid 
our hero, ſmiling at his vehemence and 


loquacity ; “ but you muſt excuſe me: 


I am engaged to Mr. Fitzwilliam.“ 


© What, Fitzwilliam of Beech Park? 


Nay, he can come too : I will call on 
. him; and I am ſure he will not refuſe 


me, 
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me, when I tell him how extremely I 
wiſh to ſee you, and that I muſt intro- 
duce you to lord B—.“ 


Mr. Thornborough could make no 
objection to this; but conſented in ſi- 
lence, only faying he hoped lord B. 
would not conſider him as a judge, as 


he had long given up the ſtudy. 


They went together to Mortimer- 
ſtreet; and as they were walking, 
ce Apropos, my good friend,” ſaid Mr, 
Conway, I had a letter from Berk- 
ſhire this morning, which informs me of 
the death of Mr. Denniſon, rector of ——. 


Now, if the living is not promiſed, I 
ſhould be much obliged to you if you 
will attend to my recommendation of a 

proper 
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proper perſon to ſucceed him. Mr. 
Daventry, my ſon's late tutor, is a de- 
ſerving and clever fellow: he will 
preach you a ſermon of Carr's in four- 
teen minutes and a half, and would 
make an excellent neighbour in the 
country: indeed, it was the vicinity of 
the parſonage to Thornborough Abbey 


which firſt induced me to think of him. 
He ſings a good ſong, dances, hunts, 


ſhoots, and plays whiſt incomparably; 
and has more wit than half the univer- 
ſity; and laſt election in Berkſhire made 
himſelf very remarkable, by parodying, 
in favour of government, ſome popular 
ſongs; and, egad, we nicked oppoſition. 
You will ſee him at dinner, for he is 
now ſtaying with us.” 


6 am 
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J am ſorry, Mr. Conway,” returned 
our hero, “to be obliged to refuſe you 
any requeſt; but the living has been 
long intended for Mr. Littleton, an in- 
timate friend of my own, and whoſe 
attention to my poor brother, during 
the time he lingered abroad, deſerves 
by far a greater recompence than it is 
in my power to beſtow,” 


4% Oh,” cried Mr, Conway, viſibly 
chagrined, © if it is promiſed, Ithope 
you do not, my dear fir, think me capa- 
ble of wiſhing to influence you in any 
degree. I only thought, if you were 
undetermined, you could not fix on a 
pleaſanter young fellow than Daventry; 
but as it is, I entreat you will make no 

kind 
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kind of apology, for I am perfectly 
ſatisfied.” 


© And ſo,“ thought our hero, am I;“ 
for he was not particularly ſtruck with the 


deſcription of Mr. Daventry, nor ima- 
gined the qualities his patron aſcribed 
to him were eſſential to a clergyman, 


whoſe life and example have uſually 
ſome effect upon his congregation ; and 
he had always made it a point of con- 
{ſcience to recommend none to ſacred 
offices, but thoſe whoſe character and 


principles might render them an honour. 
to their profeſſion, 
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Ca AE. 


WUN they arrived in Mortimer- 
ſtrect, Mr. Fitzwilliam promiſed to 
wait on Mr. Conway, more from a wiſh 
of amuſing our hero than any other 
motive, as he plainly ſaw the ſtate of 


his mind required variety and ex- 
ertion. 


The company at dinner were nu— 
merous, but in general of that claſs 
of whom it is impoſſible to give a par- 
ticular deſcription, as their characters 
had no leading feature. Lord B— 


was a ſenſible and rational young man 
of 
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of faſhion ; attached, but not ridiculouſly 
ſo, to the ſtudy of antiquities ; and this 
perhaps had added to the naturally 
grave turn of his mind. He addrefled 
Mr. Thornborough upon the ſubject, 
who replied, he had for ſome months 
given up the purſuit which for ſo many 
years of his life he had ardently fol- 
lowed, upon the fulleſt conviction that 
it engroſſed too much of his time and 
attention, and rendered him impro- 
perly careleſs on every other point. 


% You are,” replied lord B—, * a 
ſingle inftance, I believe, of a young 
man ſo entirely giving up his favourite 
amuſement ; but I commend you for 
it. As to myſelf, I am naturally of fo 
retired 
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retired a diſpoſition, and love ſo little 
the buſtle of the world, though I en- 
gage in it occaſionally, that but for theſe 
purſuits I ſhould actually want employ- 
ment; and as I take care neither to in- 
jure my fortune, nor ſeclude myſelf to- 
tally from ſociety, I muſt confeſs I think 
it a ſtudy equally rational and plea» 


ſant.” 


© But my diſpoſition,” returned our 
hero, is ſo ardent and active, that I 
could not follow any ſingle purſuit with 
moderation ; ſo that the only chance I 
have for acting rationally is by divid- 
ing my attention, and directing it to dif- 
ferent objects.“ 


7 Here 


re 
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Here their converſation was inter- 
rupted by miſs Conway, who had been 
engaged with great part of the compa- 
ny in diſcuſſing the rage for private 
theatres, which now ſo univerſally pre- 
vailed. She had long endeavoured to 
perſuade her father to build a little the - 
atre at Conway-Houſe, but without ef- 
fect; and now, having given up that 
point as hopeleſs, was ſolicitous merely 
to have a few plays acted in their large 
hall, which was admirably calculated for 
the purpoſe; as ſhe fancied her voice 
and figure, both of which were really 
ſtriking, would appear to advantage in 
ſuch a ſituation. She knew her father's 
reſpect for Mr. Thornborough, and be- 
lieved, if ſhe could obtain his intereſt, | 
her wiſh might be complied with. 


Vor. III. C « We 
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« We are talking,” ſaid ſhe to him, 
cc of acting a play: will you take a part, 
Mr. Thornborough ?” 


« You do me great honour, madam,” 
returned he, in this propoſal ; but I 
muſt beg leave to decline it. 1 have no 
talents for the ſtage, and have (looking 
at Mr. Fitzwilliam with a ſmile) found 


it ſo difficult to ſupport my own charac- 


ter with propriety, that it would be mad- 
neſs in me to attempt any other.“ 


&« Oh,” replied miſs Conway, much 
piqued at his refuſal, “ as you pleaſe, 
fir. Mr. Manningford, you will oblige 
us, I know.” | 


« Yes, my dear miſs Conway,” cried 
Mr. 
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Mr. Manningford, who was of a very 
diminutive ſtature, © in any character 
that you ſhall chooſe will I exert my abi- 
lities ; from ſir John Falſtaff to Alex- 
ander the Great,” 


c And you will equally ſhine in 
both,” interrupted a Mr. Treſilian; © for 


your mind is as fit for one, as your body 
for the other.” ; 


A general ſmile prevailing, Mr, Man- 
ningford thought proper to join in it; 
though it ſeemed like one of thoſe pain- 41 
ful efforts in a ſchool-boy, who has no 4 
other alternative than to laugh or cry, 1 


and wiſely prefers the former, 


* No,” ſaid miſs Lucy, “we will 
C 2 have 
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have no tragedy : give me genteel co- 
medy ; no hideous low ſtuff, but ſenti- 
mental pathetic pieces, like Falſe Deli- 
cacy, or one half of the Provoked Huſ- 


band.“ 


« Well,” added miſs Conway, 1 
ſhould like that of all things; and I 
dare ſay I could act lady Townly to the 


life.” 


] dare ſay you could,” cried her 
father. 


c And, perhaps,” continued ſhe, 


. Mr. Thornborough might then be 


prevailed on to perform, I will not b. 4 
aff Mr. Manly, as it ſeems his nat 


character.“ 


« You 
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e You flatter me too much,” rephed 
dur hero, “by the compariſon ; yet I 
would actually oblige you, could I per- 
ſuade myſelf that lady Grace was not, at 
leaſt in high life, a fiction of the poet's 
brain, and that conſequently I could 
not hope to meet with her.“ 


The lady coloured extremely at this 
anſwer; but, as ſhe had drawn it upon 
herſelf, no one pitied her. * 


« Well,” cried Mr. Manningford,“ I 
would give the world to ſee miſs Con- 
way in lady Townly.” | 


« Would it be the World Well Loſt, 
think you ?” aſked Mr. Conway. 


C 3 n 
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« Yes,” returned the other with a 


bow; © for it would be All for Love.” 


This gallant compliment reſtored the 
ſmiles to her countenance ; ayd turn- 
ing to her father, I am ſure, fir,” ſaid 
ſhe, “ you will not refuſe me this trifle. 
We ſhall have performers ſufficient : Mr. 
Manningford, Mr. Ruſſel, and Mr. How- 
ard have promiſed me; my brother 


can take one part, and among his friends 


may collect a few more. And for la- 


dies, there are Louiſa and Clementina 
Moleſworth, and perhaps Laura, if ſhe 
has left town by that time; Emily Lewis, 


Harriet Selwyn, my ſiſter and myſelf: ſo | 


that without Mr. Thornborough's aſſiſt- 


ance our company will be complete. 
Perhaps miſs Fitzwilliam will join us.” 


« thank 


CC 


ſo 


_ 
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« ] thank you, miſs Conway,” ſaid 
Mr. Fitzwilliam ; “ but Caroline has not 
courage enough to enter the liſts with 
ſo many accompliſhed females,” 


* 


& Is there not a little ſarcaſm lurking 
in that ſpeech ?”? whiſpered Mr, Treſi- 
lian, 


c Huſh,” returned the other: if I 
ſaid courage when I meant confidence, 
it was a fortunate miſtake, and do not 
you expoſe me.“ 


ce Perhaps,” ſaid Mrs. Conway with 

a ſneer, ** miſs Caroline might take the 

character of lady Grace to oblige Mr. 
Thornborough, as he is ſo very appre- 

henſive of not meeting with his equal.” 
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The worſt actreſſes, returned Mr. 
Fitzwilliam, purpoſely overlooking her 


malice, © are always thrown into that 


part; and ſo far it would ſuit Caroline 


better than any other.” 


] beg your pardon, fir,” interrupted 
Mr. Thoraborough, with ſpirit ; © miſs 
Fitzwilliam is ſo conſtantly lady Grace 


in all ſhe ſays or does, that ſhe would 


be quite at home in the character: but 
as ſhe always repreſents her in private 
life, ſhe does not require the teſtimony 
of public applauſe, to convince the world 
how much ſhe deſerves it,” 


« J am tired to death, cried miſs 


Lucy Conway, * of this tedious diſſer- 


tation, 
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tation. Pray let us change the ſub- 
ject.“ 


ed N * — VERA TI 12 . * ** * GS * n 
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« By no means,” ſaid Mr. Howard, 
te till we have fixed on a play; and let 
us beg the preſent company, each to re- 
commend one, and we will determine.” 


c What ſay you to Macbeth?” cried 25 
Mr. Fitzwilliam. 


ce Very apropos,” returned Mr. Tre- 
filian : “there will be many characters 
miſerably murdered, I believe.“ 


« What do you mean by that inſinu- 
ation, fir?” reiterated Mr. Howard, 


fiercely. 


A. 
C95 « Why, 
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Why, though I am an old man,” 
replied he archly, © and my heart has 
now a callus grown on it, which is as 
impenetrable as ſteel armour to all the 
darts of beauty ; yet, as old Hardy fays, 
© I can foreſee” that many gallant youths 


will fall a ſacrifice to the charms of the 


ladies on that fatal night ; even to thoſe 


who, dancing round the caldron on the 


plain of Foris, will conceal their beauty 
under the high crowned hat; yet their 
ſpells will ſtill prevail. But, if Macbeth 
does not meet with your approbation, 
what think you of the Rival Queens 


(bowing to the miſs Conways), who may 


then diſpute the prize of our little valiant 
Alexander's heart (turning to Mr. 
Manningford), as he has offered to take 


the character?“ 


After 


1 
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After various deliberations, the Mourn- 
ing Bride was fixed on; and the two 
young ladies undertook, one to rage in 
Zara, and the other to weep in Almeria. 
The part of Leonora they agreed could 
be eaſily filled up. Mr. Manningford 
took Oſmyn; and the other gentlemen 
not exactly agreeing in their choice, it 
was reſolved to determine ſome other 
time, when the reverend Mr. Daven- 


try, who, though he had been attentively 
liſtening, ſpoke not before, now ex- 
claimed, What an unhappy dog am I, 
to be thus excluded from partaking in 
your amuſement by my profeſſion! What 
a pity it is I could not throw off my ſa- 
ble garb, and join your theatrical ſqua- 
dron !” | 


C6 a 
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« It is a pity indeed,” returned our 
hero with a bow, © and a great misfor- 


tune to the world, that you cannot.” 


Mr. Daventry, miſtaking it for a com- 
pliment, thanked him for the coincidence 
of his opinion in ſuch grateful terms, 
that Mr. Fitzwilliam, who alone knew his 
friend's meaning, with great difficulty 
kept his countenance. 


Mr. Daventry then continued: “ö But 
though I am debarred from exerting 
my theatrical talents, my poetical ones 
are unſhackled by my profeſſion ; and 
I hope, ladies, you will not refuſe me 
the honour of writing for you prologues 
and epilogues, or an occaſional addreſs, 

Or 
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way-Houſe, or any little jeu d'eſprit in 
that way. In ſhort, I hope you will com- 
mand my abilities in any way they can 


be ſerviceable to you.” 


The young ladies ſaid he was very 
obliging ; and Mrs. Conway ſoon after 
riſing, and leaving the room with her 
daughters, the converſation took a po- 
litical turn, and continued till they were 
ſummoned to the drawing- room; and 
there ſitting down to whiſt almoſt im- 
mediately, nothing farther paſſed worth 
relating. 


When our hero and his friend returned 
to Mortimer: ſtreet, they talked over the 
events of the day, which had highly 
amuſed 


or verſes on opening the theatre at Con- 


— 


— 


r 
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amuſed them. There are in the world 
a ſet of beings extremely worthy in 
themſelves, but who, from a rigid diſ- 
poſition, look with as much diſguſt on 
the foibles, as on the vices, of mankind : 
and as the votaries of folly are almoſt 
every where to be met with, they by 
this means contract an habitual ſeverity 
of manners, and a degree of miſanthro- 
Py, which in time grows into a ſettled 
moroſenefs. But Mr. Thornborough 
was not of this claſs : though himſelf 
ſtrictly moral, and wholly unaffected, he 
Had none of that ſour propriety in his 
compoſition : but though he held vicein 
abhorrence, and looked on folly with 


contempt; yet he could always be amuſed 
with the ridiculous, when it fell in his 
way, and ſcrupled not giving vanity or 

affectation 
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affectation a laſh ; whilſt he ſcorned 


in ſmiling at a perſonal or mental defe&, 

iſ· or at thoſe abſurdities which ariſe from 

on ignorance or error. 

l : 

ft Mr. Fitzwilliam was delighted at the 

Yy alteration a few hours had made in him ; 

* and from this juſtly hoped his intended 

J- tour would have all the effe& he wiſhed, | 

d and reſtore to him the animation and [ 
cheerfulneſs he once poſſeſſed. 14 
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'C HM A-*V; . 


THE next morning our hero de- 


voted to writing to Mr. Littleton, and 


in his letter deſired him to come over 
as ſoon as poſſible, and take poſſeſſion 
of the living which had been long de- 


„ — 


ſigned for him, and was now vacant. He 
alſo mentioned a wiſh, the compliance 
with which he fancied his friend would 
not object to, that he would endeavour 
to prevail on miſs Charlotte Wilding to 
give him her hand without delay; and 
adding as a reaſon, that it was princi- 
pally his reſpect for her which had in- 
duced 
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duced him to keep the conduct of her 
family a ſecret ; and that, if called upon 
to declare the cauſe of his behaviour, 


he muſt, in juſtice to himſelf, tell the 


truth ; and in that caſe ſhould be very 
happy to know Charlotte's abſence 
would exempt her from the contempt 
which muſt unavoidably fall on them. 
He dwelt very ſlightly on the circum- 
ſtances which had happened at , 
as ſuppoſing ſhe had informed him; 
but gently hinted his regret, that a 
friend who had long known him ſhould 
ſo readily believe his character was to- 
tally perverted, and capable of deſcend- 
ing to ſo mean a duplicity ; and con- 
cluded his letter with mentioning his 


own attachment, and his intended tour, 
and requeſting him when he arrived to 
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go to Thornborough Abbey, and re- 
main there till the parſonage-houſe was 


o 

fitted up for his reception. TI 

at 

The day but one following being that bo 

on which Mr. Fitzwilliam intended to th 

, leave town, our hero took leave of him, We 
| and ſet out early in the morning, in his 
phaeton, on his propoſed expedition, at- 

ö tended by one ſervant on horſeback, ſi 

{ who now knew him by the name of [B 

Thornborough. The chariot, which was tt 

only a job, he had paid off, and diſmiſſed | p 

his other ſervants. e 

| h 

As he travelled ſlowly, from a wiſh of ; I 

viewing the country, he was not more { 

than thirty miles from London on the MY <« 

north-weſt road, when about twelve WM *' 


o'clock | 


— 
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o'clock at noon, on the ſecond day, he l | 


'AS overtook Mr. Harriſon on horſeback. [ 
That gentleman expreſſing great delight ö 
at this unexpected meeting, Mr. Thorn- F 
at borough aſked him to dine with him at | | 
to the Sugar Loaf at Dunſtable, which they I 
1, were within a ſhort diſtance of, . 
is 
of Harriſon told him, having now poſſeſ- lj 
by ſion of his fortune, he was going to | : 
f B—— to cut a daſh among the girls 
x there ; but that he had promiſed firſt to 
: paſs a day or two with an old friend of 
the name of Southill, in that neighbour- 
hood. And let me tell you,” added 
3 he, * if you will go with me, I will en- 2 
— | ſure you a hearty welcome; for he keeps 
d ; open houſe, and any friend of mine he 
| will be particularly glad to ſee.” 


Our 
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Our hero having before confeſſed he ſtri 
was travelling with no expedition, but riſc 
merely for amuſement, conſented, on 
the other's repeating his entreaties, to ac- / 

company him immediately : but recol- un 


lecting that, as Mr, Harriſon only knew ] we 


02 
O 


him by the name of Godfrey, a diſco- 
very of the truth ſo immediately before m 
his return to B, would be a means m 


of ſending the ſtory all over the place, fri- 
and certain that no method could bind m: 
him to ſecrecy, he reſolved he ſhould 80 
for the preſent continue in his error, un- 

leſs any unavoidable circumſtance made 

it neceſſary to reveal it: and, to prevent T 
a premature diſcloſure, he told his ſer- m 


vant to take the phaeton to the inn at * 
0 Dunſtable, and there wait his arrival; = 
| ſo 


ill and mounting himſelf the man's horſe, 
| ſtruck 
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ſtruck off the high road with Mr, Har- 
riſon towards Southill Grove. 


After riding five or fix miles in a very 
unpleaſant country, they arrived at the 
houſe, the maſter of which, a plump, 
good-humoured, red-faced old gentle 
man, received Mr. Harriſon with every 
mark of affection, and our hero with a 
friendly hoſpitality and frankneſs of 
manners, which always engages our 
good - will at the firſt fight, 


When dinner was announced, Mr. 
Thornborough was introduced to a nu- 
merous circle, all of whom were at this 
time inmates of the houſe. As it will be 
neceſſary to ſpeak of many of them with 


ſome degree of particularity, I will en- 
4 deavour 


- Aamn 
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deavour to mark their characters in as 
few words as poſſible. 


Mr. Southill was a hearty old Eng- 
liſh ſquire, a race of beings now almoſt 
extinct; but he retained more of the 
original character than is uſually met 
with, Hoſpitable to a degree, he was 
never happy but with a houſe full of 
company; and, though he hadavery large 
family, lived to the utmoſt extent of a 
genteel fortune, without ever conſider- 
ing what proviſion ought to be made 
for them. He had a good underſtand- 
ing, but unpoliſhed manners. 


Mrs. Southill was in every reſpect the 
reverſe of her huſband, but having no 
kind of aſcendancy over him, was 


obliged 


e 
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obliged to yield in every point; and 
thus continually fretting at expences, 
which ſhe knew not how to leſſen, ſhe 
was worn almoſt to the ſize of a thread- 
paper; and her pale thin face often 
made a drol] contraſt to his jolly red 
one. Naturally economical, this pro- 
penſity was increaſed hy having been 
bred up among faſhionable people, 
by a ſharp mother on a very ſmall in- 
come, with ſome appearance of gentility. 
Thus her ideas were as refined as his 
were boiſterous ; but her underſtanding 
and judgment were both weak : and 
ſince ſhe found it was impoſſible to make 
her huſband retrench his expences, her 
only view now was to marry off her 
girls as ſhe had been married herſelf, 
that is to a good fortune without any 

other 
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other conſideration : and as ſhe was con- 
vinced Mr. Southill would never live 
without company, ſhe contrived often 
to invite young men, whom ſhe thought 
moſt likely to take off ſome of her in- 
cumbrances. Mr. Harriſon ſhe had for 
ſome time had her eye on for Suſan, the 
third daughter : and there was a gentle- 
man at this time in the houſe of the name 
of Raymond, who, though twenty-five 
years her ſenior, ſhe fancied would be a 
very good match for Harriet, the ſe- 
cond, then about nineteen. The eldeſt, 
as we ſhall ſoon ſee, was, in her opinion 
at leaſt, amply provided for. There 
were three daughters ſtill younger; one 
of them grown up, the others great 
girls; and four ſons at this time abſent, 


either at ſchool or college. 


The 
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The young ladies were all handſome, 
and had received what is called polite 
educations ; but, ſome inheriting the fa- 
ther's and ſome the mother's diſ poſition, 
and ſome having a mixture of both, 
there was a great variety 1n this family. 
Harriet and Mary-Anne taking after 
their father, all the elegance and deco» 
rum practiſed in thoſe polite ſeminaries 
for female inſtruction, had not been able 
to conquer their propenſity for mirth, 
and their love for what is vulgarly 
called fun: and theſe two placing them- 
ſelves at dinner on each fide of our 
hero, ſoon loſt the reſtraint which a firſt 
acquaintance generally gives to young 
women, and preſently convinced him of 
their real diſpoſition, by loud burſts of 
laughter without any wit. The firſt jeſt 
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they actually practiſed, was faſtening his 
coat to the worked -muſlin gown of a 
young lady, who fat next Mary-Anne; 
but, on her finding ſome pretence for 
removing ſoon after dinner, our hero 
drew his chair nearer to her, as her 
countenance promiſed more intelligence | 
and more real refinement than any of 
the reſt of the party ; and Mary-Anne 
took this opportunity of effecting her 
deſign. 


The conſequences were as might be 
expected. Our herd riſing in a hurry, 
at an exclamation of Harriet's, who had 
alſo left her ſeat, tore acroſs a whole 
breadth of miſs Deloraine's gown, in ſuch 
a manner as to ſpoil it entirely. 'The 


poor girl, who was not more than ſix- 
| teen, 


as A. 
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teen, and in a ſituation of life that could 
ill afford to replace this misfortune, 
burſt into tears; but ſmiling at the ſame 
time, and begging Mr, Thornborough 
not to be diſtreſſed, as it was but a trifle, 
lefr the room haſtily, and went up 


ſtairs. 


When the confuſion this accident had 
occaſioned was a little abated, our hero 
found the fragment of muſlin was faſ- 
tened to his coat with a pin; and in- 
ſtantly gueſſing the whole, conceived a 
violent diſlike againſt the perpetrators 
of ſo cruel a jeſt, and determined to re- 


place it as ſoon as poſſible to the fair 
ſufferer, 


During the time of dinner, all the 
D 2 leiſure 
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leiſure his pretty tormentors would al- 
low, Mr. Thornborough devoted to ob- 
ſerving the countenances, and develop- 
ing the characters, of all around him. 
Harriſon was ſeated next to miſs Suſan ; 
and it would be difficult to ſay which of 
the two appeared the beſt pleaſed with 
their ſituation ; nor was this ſatisfaction 
loſt upon Mrs. Southill ; ſhe ſent many 
ce a fide-long glance” to that part of the 
table, which always brought back com- 
fortable intelligence to her maternal 
feelings. Indeed there was ſomething 
in this young lady more congenial to 
the ſentiments of our hero, than any other 
of the. Southill family. Lively, but not 
rude; poliſhed, but not affected; her 
behaviour and converſation ſeemed” to 

ſpring 
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ſpring from an ingenuous mind, uncor- 
rupted by art, and gentle by nature. 


Mr. Southill, with a loud laugh, of- 
ten rallied his daughters upon knowing 
how to ſeat themſelves by the young 
fellows ; and cautioned the gentlemen 
to take care of their hearts, or elſe the 
girls would get at them. Several ſpeech- 
es of this kind, and ſome ſtill coarſer, 
only excited ha! ha's! from all but the 
eldeſt and miſs Suſan : but the diffe- 
rence was this ; the former looked an- 
gry, and the latter diſtreſt. Yet this 
apparent ſatisfaction was not general; 
Mrs. Southill, who knew our hero could 
not marry more than one of her daugh- 
ters, was vexed that Harriet had left 
her old admirer, Mr. Raymond. 

D 3 This 
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This gentleman was a widower ; the 
early part of his life had been devoted to 
trade; but having by a lucky ſtroke ſe- 
cured a handſome independence, and 
his health being unequal to any exer- 
tions, he forſook the meaſure for the 
quill, and now devoted his leiſure hours 
to the Muſes : but a naturally gloomy 
diſpoſition, heightened by illneſs, ren- 
dered his pieces as heavy from the ſub- 
jects, which were always complaints, as 
they were inſipid from his want of ca- 
pacity to write better. Dull poems in 
long lines, deſcanting on the diffipation 
of the age, and arraigning its follies, 
were his uſual compoſitions ; which no- 
body read, even once, but thoſe who had 
ſome knowledge of the author, from cu- 
rioſity; and they never had or deſerved 
a ſecond 
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a ſecond peruſal. His converſation -. 
was in the ſame ſtyle: the weather was 
never ſo bad, proviſions ſo dear, or the 
ſtate of the kingdom ſo terrifying, as at 
the preſent period; and the taxes ſo 
enormous, that they conſiderably de- 
creaſed the property of the individual, 


yet leſſened not the national debt. 


Theſe were his common ſubjects ; and 


his opinion delivered in a tone ſo ſo- 
lemn, ſo fretful, and fo weariſome, that 
it was little to be wondered at that the 
laughter-loving Harriet preferred the 
ſprightlier converſation of our hero; who, 
though not entirely ſenſible of the cauſe, 
was much amuſed by the pains the old 
lady took to keep the poet in good hu» 
mour, by ſoothing and flattery. 


D 4 When 
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When miſs Deloraine left the table in 
conſequence of the misfortune which had 
happened to her gown, Mr. Thornbo- 


rough, though innocent in fact, lamented 


the accident in.ſuch ſtrong terms, that 


an elderly lady who fat oppoſite to him 
begged he would not mention it, as it 


as not worth a thought, 


The girl,” added ſhe, «is nit nobody 
of rank or fortune, only a little poterjay of 
mine, that I took for a companion out of 
compaſſion. Her father was a captain in the 
navy, and when he was dead, all was 
gone with him; and ſo Kitty muſt have 
gone to ſervice, but for my goodneſs to 
hier; and captain Deloraine's wife was 
only my huſband's firſt couſin: fo you 
ſee, fir, I was not obliged to kcep her 


at 
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at all; only I thought *twould be a great 
piece of charity, and might fave her 
from falling into wicked ways, and the 
like,” 


« Has the captain been dead long?“ 


aſked our hero. 


« Oh no, only ſeven months ; and 
ſhe came to me from Camden-Houſe, 
where ſhe was edecated like the firſt lady. 
in the land, I warrant you. But ma- 
dam's pride 1s come down a little fince, 
I think ; for I make her do all my nee- 
dle work, and keep my accounts, and 
all that fort of thing: ſo ſhe ſaves me a 


ſervant.” 


Aye, and 'tis fit ſhe ſhould,” cried 
D 5 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Southill; “ ſuch a good relation as 
you are indeed to keep her from ſtarv- 


ing, or worſe perhaps.” * 


« But what do you think,” continued 
Mrs. Medway, addreſſing our hero, “ of 
her airs the other day? Truly,” miſs 
wanted to wear her mourning a twelve- 
month, becauſe ſne loved her father ſo 
well: ſhe ſaid twas n't reſpectful to put 
on colours ſo ſoon. Why, you old- fa- 
ſhioned thing ! ſays I, nobody does that 
now): beſides, her black gown was worn 


out; and, as I was at all the expence, I 
did not choofe to give her another,” 


This curious harangue fully impreſſed 
upon the mind of our hero the charac- 
(ters of this charitable lady, and her lit- 
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tle protegee; and he determined to ſhew 
the latter every reſpect in his power, and, 
if poſſible, reſcue her from her illiberal- 
minded relation, by forming ſome plan: 
for her future ſubſiſtence. 


Miſs Southill now excited his atten- 


tion, by raiſing her voice above its uſual: 


pitch, and ſpeaking. with. great vehe- 


mence upon ſome ſubje& that was ſtart- 
ed: it inſtantly ſtruck him, that it was 
not unknown to him; and, in endeavour-- 
ing to recolle& where he had before 
ſeen her, he fixed his eyes on her face 


with ſo much earneſtneſs, that ſhe ac- 
tually bluſhed; an event not common. 


Her really beautiful face and fine per- 


ſon were obſcured by the inſolence and 


D 6 ill- humour 
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ill- humour viſible in every feature. She 
partook more of her mother than her 
father; but, though accompliſhed and 
poliſhed, her ſenſe was ſuperficial, and 
ſhe had a larger ſhare of cunning than 
underſtanding ; her memory was good, 
but her judgment weak. Cold, indo- 
lent, and unfeeling, ſhe had yet the art 
to aſſume what character ſhe pleaſed ; 
and under the appearance of candour, 
generoſity, and benevolence, had gained 
the affections of a young man of birth 
and fortune, in whom theſe qualities 
were genuine; and who, though poſ- 
ſeſſing himſelf a large ſhare of pride, 
miſtook her inſolence for high ſpirit, and 


her caprice for vivacity. 


Our hero's endeavours to recolle& 
her 


A” m6 6r 


her were vain ; and, when the ladies re- 


tired to the drawing-room, he was as far 
as ever from the truth. But a circum- 
ſtance ſoon after occurred that gave 


him a ſuſpicion, which a few hours en- 
tirely confirmed, 
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CHAP. IF 


MosrT of the gentlemen preſent 
being accuſtomed to harder drinking 
than our hero, he contrived to eſcape 


from thence, and went acroſs the hall 
to ſeek the ladies; but not finding them 
in the drawing-room, and ſeeing the: 
door of an apartment open, which ap- 
peared to be a library, he entered, and. 
amuſed himſelf for ſome time with look 
ing over the books, in hopes of finding, 
fomething new. The collection was not 
a very large one, and conſiſted of ſuch. 
as are uſually found in every family ;. 


and finding nothing among them which: 
parti- 
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particularly engaged his attention, was 
going to give up the purſuit, when his 
eyes were ſuddenly attracted by Rouſ- 
ſeau's Eloiſe, in exactly the ſame bind- 
ing as the odd volume he had ſo 
ſtrangely become poſſeſſed of; and at the 
fame time he obſerved that very volume 
was miſſing from this ſet ; and, on the 
moſt minute examination, he could diſ- 
cover no difference, and was convinced 
it belonged to them, This conviction 
was followed by another: on opening 
the blank leaf in the firſt volume, he 
read the name of Arabella Southill; and 


was now no longer at a loſs to gueſs 
where he had heard her voice, 


Aſtoniſhed at this diſcovery, he was 
tor ſome time undetermined how to act: 


his 


— 
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his preſent name of Godfrey ſecured him 
from her ſuſpicion; and at length he 
reſolved to watch her narrowly, and ob- 
ſerve if any circumſtance confirmed this 
idea; but, at all events, to find an op- 
portunity of ſpeaking to her before he 
left Southill Grove; enquire if ſhe knew 
Mr. Thornborough of Berkſhire ; and 
proceed, as her anſwer gave him reaſon 
or not to believe ſhe was the ſame lady 


he had met with at Highford Mill. 


He had ſcarcely formed this reſolu- 
tion, before he was interrupted by the 
entrance of miſs Deloraine, who came 
in to replace a work-bag ſhe had taken 
from the table. She ſtarted at ſeeing 
him; but, advancing to meet her, he 
took her hand, and leading her to the 

window, 


% 
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window, again apologized for his auk- 
wardneſs: and then, heſitating, begged 
to know how long ſhe was to remain at 
Southill Grove. | 


«« My ſtay here, fir,” returned ſhe, 
ce depends wholly upon Mrs. Medway: 
I am, at preſent, under her protection: 
indeed, I ſhould be ungrateful, did I not 
acknowledge I owe to her my ſupport.” 
She coloured, as ſhe ſpoke this; and 
there was an expreſſion in her counte- 
nance which betrayed the innate ſenſa- 
tions ſhe experienced. | 


« Forgive me, miſs Deloraine, if I 


renew the grief you have ſo lately felt, 
by enquiring if you have no relations 
nearer-than Mrs. Medway, who might 
be 
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be equally, or perhaps better calculated 
to ſoothe your afflictions, and contribute 
to your happineſs.“ 


© I have,” returned ſhe, with a ſigh, 
& but one relation in the world, beſides 
the lady in queſtion ; and to him I am 
wholly a ſtranger : nor does he, I dare 
believe, know ſuch a perſon exiſts as 


myſelf. My father's half ſiſter, her name 


Melboutne, married a Mr. Thornbo- 
rough of Berkſhire; -but dying in a 
very few years, and my father having 
been ſtationed abroad during that time, 
no connection was ever kept up between 
the families. My aunt left two children: 
the elder I have heard died abroad; 
and the younger, who ſucceeded to the 
eſtate, is, I am told, a ſtrange being, 

wholly 
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wholly devoted to ſtudy, and an abſo- 
lace hermit. But, were he an angel, 
you know, fir, his youth, as well as 
my own, preclude every idea of my re- 
ceiving pecuniary aſſiſtance from him. 
Mrs. Medway is, in fact, a worthy 
woman; though ſhe has not that deli- 
cacy of ſentiment which is ſo eſſential 
to ſoothe a mind weakened by diſtreſs 


and diſappointment: yet in fact I am 


not, as you appear to ſuggeſt, unhappy; 


therefore, I beg you will not give way 
to this idea.” 


She concluded her ſpeech with ſome- 
thing like haughtineſs and reſerve ; for 
it had juſt ſtruck her, that ſhe was guilty 
of an impropriety in thus telling her 
hiſtory to a ſtranger ; and that ſtranger 
e young 
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young and handſome, and appearing to 
take an intereſt in her affairs that alarmed 
her : but her heart had been ſo ſoftened 
by his tenderneſs, which immediately 
followed a very ſevere lecture from Mrs. 
Medway on her careleſſneſs and extra- 
vagance (which her apprehenſions of had 
cauſed her firſt agitation when this acci- 
dent happened), that ſhe knew not how 
to avoid giving him all the information 
he aſked, 


Mr. Thornborough was extremely de- 
lighted at this unexpected diſcovery; and 
fancying he might truſt her with a ſe- 
cret, which, for various reaſons, it would 


now be particularly improper to make 


generally known, he again took her 
reluctant hand, and begging her to liſten 
to 


} 
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to him for a few minutes, ſaid “ Be- 
hold in me, my fair couſin, that eccentric 
being you have been taught to deſpiſe; 
but, believe me, you have miſtaken my 
character. I was once what you de- 
ſcribed, but am now altered, and, I 
hope, not inſenſible either to the claims 
of relationſhip, or the more general, bur 
ſcarcely leſs binding ties, by which all 
mankind are allied ; and by which the 


unfortunate have an undoubted right 


to ſhare the affluence of thoſe whom 
Heaven has bleſt with its bounty, and 
who are therefore doubly bound to prove 
their gratitude by their juſtice ; for be- 
nevolence is often too ſtrong an expreſ- 
ſion for what is merely our duty.” 


Aſtoniſhment ,and pleaſure denying 
| the 
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the poor girl the powers of utterance, 
he continued : g | 


© T ſee your amazement, and will 
haſten to clear up what muſt appear an 
inexplicable myſtery. My name is not 
Godfrey, but Thornborough ; the for- 
mer aſſumed for a purpoſe I may here- 
after explain: but I muſt entreat, for 
reaſons of the utmoſt conſequence, that 
you do not at preſent mention my real 
name to any of this family, not except- 
ing Mrs. Medway. My long abſence 
in childhood from my own family, and 
my mother's early death, prevented my 
ever hearing enough of your father, 
the captain, to recolle& the name, when 


Mrs. Medway mentioned it ; and you 
ſaid truly, I knew not I had ſuch a re- 
lation 
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you were ſpeaking, it ſtruck me that 
my uncle, Mr, Trevors, uſed ſome- 
times, when I was a child, to teaſe me 
by ſaying, he would ſend me to ſea 
with my uncle Deloraine ; but his long 
abſence, and the retired way in which I 
ſpent ſo many years, not only prevented 
our meeting, but made me forget even 
his exiſtence, Did he die in Eng- 
land?“ 


& No, fir,” returned miſs Deloraine, 
ce he married in America, and there re- 


mained from the time of his being on 
half pay. On my mother's death I was 
ſent to England for education, and ſtaid 
at Camden-Houſe till my father died ; 
and his fortune not turning out as it had 


been 


lation as yourſelf in the world. Whilſt 
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been expected, Mrs. Medway, with whom 
I uſed to paſs the holidays, took me home, 


and I have ever ſince lived with her.” 


« My age and unconnected. ſtate,” 
returned our hero, „make. it impoſſi- 
ble for me to offer you an aſylum 
till IL am married; but I dare venture 
to hope it will not be very long before 
I am; and, in the mean time, I will 
render you independent. My mother's 
fortune, which was ' three thouſand 
pounds, ſhall be ſettled on you. The 
eſtates I inherit from my father, and my 
uncle Trevors, are ſo conſiderable, that 
I could not miſs this trifle: and I am 
ſure, were my mother now alive, ſhe 
would, at my requeſt, leave that to her 


niece, which her ſon has no uſe for. 
Therefore 


thi 
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Therefore conſider it not, I beſeech 
you, as an obligation; it is merely a 
duty.” 


Miſs Deloraine was fo loſt in grateful 
aſtoniſhment, that for a moment ſhe ap- 


peared almoſt inſenſible: but, burſting 
into tears, ſhe recovered her ſpeech, and 
throwing herſelf involuntarily at his feet, 
attempted to expreſs her feelings : but 
raifing her, he entreated ſhe would, if 
poſſible, command herſelf ; as, if any of 


the family interrupted them, it would be 


neceflary to explain the cauſe of this 
apparent diſtreſs, and this explanation 
would bring on a diſcovery he muſt at 
this time avoid. He then again entreat- 


ed her not to give any perſon reaſon to 


ſuppoſe ſhe knew him: and having 
Vor. III. F. faithfully 
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faithfully promiſed ſecrecy, but in a 
voice almoſt inarticulate, ſhe hurried up 


ſtairs, and left him delighted at having 
now ſo fair a plea for releaſing a lovely 
and amiable young woman from ſo 
cruel a ſtate of dependance. 


He remained in the library, abſorbed 
in reflection, till miſs Harriet Southill 
entered, and, ſaying ſhe had loſt him, 
deſired he would join the company in 
the drawing-room, whither he inſtantly 
attended her; after informing her he 
had only left it in conſequence of its 
being empty, at the time he quitted the 
dining-parlou. 


CHAP. 
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DURING the time of our hero's 
tete -A tete with miſs Deloraine, Har- 
riet and Mary-Anne had been laying a 
plan to divert themſelves at his expence; 
in which, as ſoon as the gentlemen 0 
up, they ſolicited their father's a. 
ance; who, loving nothing ſo well 4+ 
a jeſt, readily promiſed all they aſke ; 
and calling the chamber-maid, gave or- 
ders accordingly, with a ſtrict charge 
not to mention them to any of the fa- 
mily. 


E 2 The 
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The houſe, was a very large and old- 
faſhioned manſion : the front had been 
modernized in the time of Mr. Southill's 
father ; but all the back part was ruin- 
ous, and almoſt falling to decay. At the 
end of a long gallery on the ſouth fide 
was a large room, now uſed as a laun- 
dry; and, only divided from it by a lum- 
ber-cloſet, was a bed-chamber ſeldom 
occupied, except, when the houſe was 
full of company, by ſervants belonging 
to the gueſts. It was, however, ſtill a 
decent apartment, and had been in for- 
mer days a very handſome one. It was 
hung with tapeſtry, which, in ſome 
places, proved its antiquity by hang- 
ing in tatters; and was in others ſo 
moth- eaten, that the figures were not 
always diſtinguiſhable. The chimney 


was 
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was large and high, and without any 
grate; and broken fragments of carved 
figures, once repreſenting ſome of the 
heathen deities, ſupported the ſides, and 
continued from the mantle-piece to the 
ceiling. The bed, new when Queen 
Elizabeth reigned, was of purple da- 
maſk, the colour in many places much 
changed, and the ornaments broken : 
it was made in the faſhion of the times; 
and the other furniture in the room cor- 
reſponded, for it had not been changed 
for many years. Cane chairs with high 
ſtrait backs, and every thing ſimilar, 
gave the whole ſuch a gloomy appear- 
ance (which a large caſement bow win- 
dow, againſt which the wind often blew 
with violence, from its expoſed ſitua- 
tion, very much added to), that only 

E 3 thoſe, 
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thoſe, whoſe minds were wholly ſuperior 
to every kind of fear, could enter it 
without feeling an impreſſion of awe, 
which, if not terror, 1s at leaſt a 
ſenſation of a very ſimilar kind. 


It was in this apartment the two 
young ladies I have mentioned de- 
ſigned to ſhew their talents, by at- 
tempting to frighten our hero: the 
room was admirably calculated for their 
purpoſe ; and they had, for this rea- 
ſon, deſired their father that it might 
be prepared for him, .inſtead of the 
chamber Mrs. Southill had ordered. 
The maid, though ſurpriſed at this 
change, yet followed the directions 
given, without telling any of her fel- 


low-ſervants; and ſoon made it as 


comfortable 
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comfortable as poſſible, by laying down 
carpets, and concealing as well as ſhe 
could © the chinks which time had 
made.” 


When Harriet had gained her point, 
ſhe came in ſearch of Mr. Thornbo- 
rough ; and finding him in the library, 
as has been already related, they went 
to join the reſt of the company. After 
tea a dance was propoſed, and agreed.to. 
Our hero, though he wiſhed to aſk miſs 
Deloraine, yet finding they were to 
change partners every two dances, made 
a ſacrifice to propriety, and requeſted 
miſs Southill's hand for the firſt two 
dances ; and then engaged his fair couſin, 
to the regret and diſappointment of Har- 


riet and Mary-Arne, who hoped to 
E 4 ſhare 
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ſhare him among themſelves, and were 
not a little difconcerted at his ſecond 
choice. Miſs Southill not chooſing to 
dance any more, at the end of the fourth 
he aſked one of the younger girls, and | 
to her and miſs Deloraine devoted the 
reſt of the evening. As ſome of the other 
ladies had ſo evidently ſought his no- 
tice, he feared any particular attention 
to them might be miſconſtrued, and 


therefore purpoſely avoided it. 


But, not eaſily repulſed, at ſupper, to 
which they ſat down about half paſt ten, 
they renewed their attacks; and he an- 
ſwered them with ſo much pleaſant viva- 
city, that inſenſibly they forgot their cauſe 
of anger, and rejoiced in the idea of the 


plan they had formed, and which they 
hoped 
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hoped a few hours would now enable 


them to execute. 


When the cloth was removed, a loud 
ringing at the gate ſurpriſed them all; 
and in a moment a young man entered 
with his hair diſordered, and every mark 
of agitation in his countenance. After 
careleſsly bowing to the company, and 
replying to Mr. Southill's jocular ad- 
dreſs, and Mrs. Southill's more ſtudied 
expreſſions of joy, with equal indiffe- 
rence, he went up to Arabella, and 
faying ſomething in a low voice, the 
glow on her cheeks, which at his firſt 
entrance had evidently proved her con- 
fuſion, now increaſed ſo much as to be 
viſible to the whole company. She an- 


ſwered him in a few words, in the ſame 
5 E 5 tone; 
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tone; and he then took his ſeat between 


her and Mrs. Medway. 


Mrs, Southill now ordered the ſupper 
to be brought back ; but, in an accent 
that implied more impatience than gra- 
titude, I thank you,” ſaid he, * but 
I cannot eat—pray do not think of it.” 
She renewed her entreaties, but in vain, 
till he was wearied, and he again refuſed 
in a peremptory manner ; but, pouring 
out a glaſs of wine, drank it haſtily 
without noticing any one; and then 
puſhed the glaſs from him, as if to pre- 


vent any more ſolicitations, 


The entrance of this ſtranger, and 
the wildneſs and haughtineſs of his man- 


ner, appeared to ſtrike a damp on the 
/ whole 
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whole party, and to impreſs them with 
different but unpleaſant ſenſations. Ara- 
bella was agitated, her father amazed, 
and Mrs. Southill confounded. Miſs 
'Deloraine was filent from natural timi- 
dity, and Mrs. Medway from not know- 
ing what to ſay. Mr. Raymond was ſo 
much diſmayed, that, had he followed 
the dictates of his heart, he would not 
have ſpoken a word: but his pride con- 
tending with this awe, ſoon conquered 
it; and he forced himſelf to talk, leſt he 
ſhould tacitly acknowledge his own in- 
feriority. But Harriſon's wonder could 
not ſubdue the ſtrong impulſe he always 


felt to join in converſation, whatever 


turn it took, and whether he was con- 
cerned in the ſubj&ft or not. Mr. 
Thornborough was the only perſon in 

E 6 company 
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company who felt neither curioſity nor 
awe: from the former his diſpoſition 
was wholly exempt; and the latter he 
was prevented from feeling by an innate 
conſciouſneſs of his own ſituation in life, 
a real dignity of character, and firmneſs 
of mind : and, though wholly free from 
vanity, he could not acknowledge any 
gentleman enough his ſuperior, to im- 
preſs him with apprehenſion, or take 
from that eaſe and vivacity which ever 
diſtinguiſhed his converſation : yet at 
this time, having nothing to call him 
forth, he felt no inclination to ſpeak, 
but amuſed himſelf with the ſcene be- 
fore him, and the variety of characters 
which were at once preſented to his view. 
Mr. Harriſon at laſt broke the general 
filence by addreſſing the ſtranger with, 


« Pray, 
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ce Pray, fir, how did you find the 
roads?“ 


The other raiſed his eyes, and look- 
ing at him a moment, replied Much 
the ſame as uſual, fir,” 


Not in the leaſt daunted by this la- 
conic anſwer, Harriſon went on 
e Did you come from London, fir?” - 


& No, fir.” 


From the North, perhaps ?” 


The other looked at him with much 
ſurpriſe, made no reply at all, but be- 
gan playing with a corkſcrew, and ſeemed 
obſtinately bent upon anſwering no more 

impertinent 
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impertinent queſtions. Mr, Harriſon 
then, in a whiſper, aſked miſs Suſan 


who this great gentleman was. 


t i, replied ſhe, juſt loud enough 
for our hero to hear, Mr. Wentworth 


Conway, eldeſt fon of Mr. Conway, 
member for 


He pays his addreſſes 
to Arabella : but what is the matter 


with him now I am ſure 1 cannot tell, 


for I never ſaw him ſo odd before.” 


Mr. Thornborough was ſurpriſed at 


this intelligence. He had often heard 
young Conway mentioned in very high 
terms, though he had never ſcen him; 
and knew not how to account for his 
preſent mode of behaviour, ſo inconſiſt- 
ent with his general character. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Raymond, though he felt af- 
fronted with Mr. Conway for the ap- 
parent contempt with which he regarded 
the (ompany, yet in pity to them, and 
to appear himſelf of ſome importance, 
he reſolved to keep up the converſation: 
but either not deigning or not daring 
to addreſs the ſtranger, he pretended to 


anſwer Mr. Harriſon. 


« Upon my word it is a ſhame, conſi- 
dering the amazing ſums we pay at the 
turnpikes, that the commiſſioners of the 
roads do not ſee them properly applied. 
Nothing in nature can be worſe than 
the road from L— to F—; it is really 
quite terrifying. I am ſure I had rather 


go acroſs the country, in ſome parts of 
the 
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the kingdom, than venture myſelf in 
a poſt-chaiſe in your neighbourhood.” 


«© Well,” cried Harriſon, “for my 
part, I never think about them, ſo as I 
can but get from one place to another ; 
though, hang it, I do not love water. 
— Godfrey, do you remember that even- 


ing I met you with the Barrymores * 


& Pray” (interrupted our hero, trem- 


bling with apprehenſion leſt he ſhould 


mention circumſtances which might lead 
to a diſcovery) © have you heard of 


the Barrymores ſince they have been 
gone ?” 


« No,” returned the other but 
taking che hint, and being really too 
good- 
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good-humoured to wiſh to diſtreſs him 
in a ſtrange company, he dropped the 
ſubject, and Mr. Raymond continued: 


ce It is really ſurpriſing the higher 
powers do not take theſe matters into 
conſideration; but their whole time is 
engaged in diſſipation. Cards and dice 
drive every thing elſe out of their heads, 
and they care not what the individual 
ſuffers. And then the adminiſtration of 
public juſtice is ſcandalouſly neglected. 
I dined laſt winter with a gentleman, 
who 1s in commiſſion for the county ; and 
he made ſome poor wretches ſtand ſhiver- 
ing in the hall till his rubber was de- 
cided. I declare it ſhocks my humani- 


ty, and injures my nerves, in ſuch a 


manner, that I cannot ſtand it. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Harriſon made ſome reply not 
worth recording ; and theſe two gentle- 
men divided between them all the ge- 
neral converſation that paſſed during the 
remainder of the evening : Mr. Con- 
way now and then ſpeaking in a low 
voice to miſs Southill ; and ſometimes 
anſwering her mother's civilities with 
a haſty no, or © yes,” as the ſubject 
required, | 
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WIEN they parted for the night, 
Mr. Southill attended our hero to his 
chamber; and then apologizing for its 
antiquity and dreary appearance, ſaid it 
was the only one unoccupied, as the 
houſe was entirely full. 


« But there is, my dear fir,” added 
he, „a circumſtance which you ought 
to be appriſed of, leſt you ſhould be 
alarmed. There are often ſtrange noiſes 
heard here, for which no one can ac- 
count; and the common people ſay it 
is haunted: nay, my gardener, who once 
85 ſlept 
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ſlept here, declared he ſaw a man with- 
out a head ſtanding by his bedſide. But 
all theſe opinions are, perhaps, nothing 
but fancy ; though I will not take upon 
me to ſay there is no reaſon for them: 
however, be that as it may, you are 
too much a man of ſenſe to have any 
fears of this kind; and, to own the 
truth, I would not mention it before, 
leſt it ſhould appear like an excuſe, and 
a wiſh to avoid receiving you.” 


J thank you, fir,” returned Mr, 
Thornborough, with a ſmile, for your 
hint; and, believe me, I feel no kind 


of apprehenſion. Without abſolutely 


diſbelieving ſupernatural appearances, 
I have no dread; for I imagine not, 
like the vulgar, they are permitted 


merely 
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merely to terrify the ignorant or ſuper- 
{titious ; though I am not ſceptic enough 
to deny but they are ſometimes allowed, 
on ſolemn or important occaſions.” 


He then wiſhed his kind hoſt a good 
night, and faſtened his door, that 
he might not be viſited at leaſt by the 
inhabitants of this world. He then 
looked round the room ; and though he 
could not ſay, with fir Harry Wildair, 
the ghoſt had chofen a very handſome 
apartment, he could not but allow it 
was a proper one. The high window, 
ceiling, and chimney; the broken carved 
work, and hideous tapeſtry figures, con- 
ſpired to throw a gloom over it, which 
would have had an effect on a weak 
mind ; but his was ſuperior to it, He 

telt 
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felt no ſenſation but of curioſity; as he 
could not help fancying if he heard 
theſe noiſes, and could poſſibly diſcover 
the cauſe, he might diſenchant the 
chamber, and lay the ghoſt: an exploit 
from which he thought he ſhould derive 
ſome honour, and receive the thanks of 
the family for it, 


To enable him the more eaſily to do 
this, he placed the candle in the chim- 
ney, and prepared to get into bed, This, 
however, was an adventure not fo eaſily 
achieved: he found there was ſome ob- 
ſtacle to his repeated efforts; and in a 
few minutes - diſcovered he had been 
favoured with what is called an apple- 


pye· bed; and was not long in gueſſing 


the contrivers of this ſcheme. He again 
dreſſed 


ſtru 


* 


dreſſed himſelf, and with ſome trouble 
made the neceſſary alterations; and, 
whilſt thus buſily engaged, it ſtruck him 
the deviſers of this pretty frolic would 
not probably conclude with ſuch a trifle, 
but had invented one of a more ſerious 
nature: in ſhort, he had no doubt but 
the chamber was haunted only by the 
ſame fair ſpirits who had followed him 


ſo cloſely the whole day; and this opi- 
nion was ſtrengthened by recollecting 


ſeveral circumſtances. Mr. Conway, he 


was ſure, ſlept in the houſe; and there- 


fore there muſt be another chamber, 


which could not have been engaged 
previouſſy. Mr. Southill's gravity, when 


he mentioned the ghoſt, had not the ap- 


pearance of truth, though this had not 
ſtruck him before; and a variety of other 


things 
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things now darted on his mind, that 
though ſingly of no importance, yet 
collectively aſſured him of the proba- 
bility of his ſuſpicions being well 
founded. 


Full of this idea, and expecting every 
inſtant to be beſieged, he reſolved to 
prevent the incurſions of the enemy, by 
keeping guard, and examining every 
place where the aſſault would moſt 
likely commence. His chamber door 
was locked, and he ſaw no other, nor 
any cloſet or cupboard ; but, on examin- 
ing the tapeſtry very ſtrictly, he found 
that between the chimney and window 
was looſe; and, on lifting it up, diſco- 
vered a door that ſtood ajar, with neither 


lock, bolt, nor any kind of faſtening, 
which 


pry fo am A. 
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which opened into the large high cloſet 
before mentioned. Taking his candle, 
he went in, and ſaw it was filled with 


lumber of various kinds, old portman- 


teaus, boxes and baſkets, and had an- 


other door leading to the gallery. It 
was here he ſuppoſed the entrance was 
to he made; and as it had no lock, he 
reſolved to pile up ſome of the boxes 
againſt it, and fitting down there to wait 
the event, as he could by no means 


faſten the door under the tapeſtry, as it 


opened from his room. 


Having ſettled this point and placed 


the boxes, he returned to his chamber, 
to leave the candle in the chimney ; but 
having purpoſely had a very ſhort piece 
put into the candleſtick, it was almoſt 

Vor, III. F exhauſted, 
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exhauſted, and went quite out as he ſet 
it down; and he was now left without 
any light but what the faint rays of the 
moon, gleaming through the ſmall panes 
of his bow window, afforded. This 
circumſtance, however, he conſidered 
as of no conſequence, as he had pre- 
viouſly arranged every thing; and ſteal- 
ing ſoftly back into the cloſet, he ſat 
down and waited the event. 


As the trunks were all empty, he 
knew they could make but a feeble re- 
ſiſtance, if any force was uſed in puſh- 
ing the door; but his only hope was 
to frighten the young ladies, by waiting 
their arrival, and ſhewing them he had 
diſcovered their intention, from ever 


attempting a ſimilar frolic, which he 


thought. 
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thought might prove very hazardous, 
if the ſubject of it was not a man of 
principle as well as courage. In fact, 
their own danger would have been 
much greater than his, had be been 
capable of taking that advantage of 
their indiſcretion the time and place 
would ſo well afford. 


But Mr. Thornborough carried his 
ideas too far, when he ſuppoſed they 
meant to enter his chamber; their 
deſign was ſimply to open the door 
on their ſide of the tapeſtry, and 
through ſome of the apertures con- 
vey paper or paſteboard, on which 
various characters were to be vritten 


with phoſphorus. In the mean time 


the other was to groan and make 
F2 different 
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different noiſes, to awaken him, and 
then engage his attention, As they 
were aſſured the ſecret of this door 
he could not diſcover, they did not 
ſuppoſe he would ſuſpe&t them of 


being concerned ; and conſequently 
his aſtoniſhment and wonder would 


be raiſed, even if his fears were not 
excited ; which, from the ſpirit he 
had in the courſe of the day fre- 
quently ſhewn, they thought too pro- 
bable. 


The apple-pye bed was, in fact, a 
trick practiſed unknown to them by 
the two youngeſt girls, who had the 
ſame enterprizing genius, but from 
whole earlier years were not yet 
capable of achieving ſuch a capital 


exploit as their ſiſters, 
2 CHAP. 
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Tris cloſer, it was before mentioned, 
divided the chamber our hero flept in 


from the laundry, and was only ſeparated 
from the latter by a ſlight deal partition 
and here Mr. Thornborough ſat on a 
baſket turned up, and waited with ſome 


impatience for the commencement of 


the action. 


About a quarter of an hour after he 


had placed himſelf in this ſituation, he 


heard a light female footſtep treading 
F 3 ſoftly 
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ſofily along the gallery, and immediately 
after ſaw a light in the laundry through 
the chinks. Another ſtep, heavier but not 
louder, then ſtruck his ear, and entered 
the ſame apartment. Not doubting but 
theſe were his pretty tormentors, he con · 
cluded their machinations were begin- 
ning, and exulted in the plan he had 
formed to counteract them, 


A converſation was now begun in low 
voices, which grew gradually louder, 
till he diſtinctly heard the following dia- 
logue, and diſcovered, to his infinite aſto- 
niſhment, the perſons were no other 
than Wentworth Conway and Arabella 
Southill. 


4 Yes,” cried the former, © I again 
repeat, 
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repeat, you have either deceived me, or 
have been deceived yourſelf, or he 1s a 
villain : he utterly denies knowing any 
thing of the circumſtance ;—yet on re- 
flection, from the confuſion he was in 
when I aſked him the queſtion, I am in- 
clined to think the guilt of deception 
lies with him alone ; but the guilt of de- 
ſertion is yours, nor can any thing ex- 
cuſe your conduct. Oh, Arabella ! you 
know how ſteadily I meant to repair, as 
far as it was in my power, the crime of 
ſeduction you have laid to my charge. 
I thought my honour concerned; but 
now my heart revolts at the idea of unit- 
ing my fate with a woman, who has leſs 
tenderneſs than a ſavage, or even a brute, 
Contrary to my earneſt requeſt, to my 
ſtricteſt commands, diſbelieving the ſo- 
F 4 lemn 
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lemn promiſe I made, to meet you on 
the road, take away the child, and thus 
preſerve your, reputation unſullied (a 
meaſure, give me leave to ſay, neceſſary 
for both our ſakes); you gave it to a 
ſtranger, and, as it has proved, a villain ; 
for what he has done with the poor babe 
Heaven only knows, though his coun- 


tenance proved him guilty ; and you de- 


ceived me with a falſe ſtory, that it was 


left with the nurſe, too ill to be re- 


moved.” 


Arabella had wept without ceaſing 
during this ſpeech ; but when he ſtopped, 
though her words were almoſt loſt in her 
ſobs, ſhe replied, 


Upon my honour, Wentworth, I 


told 
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told you only the truth, and the whole 
truth, when at our laſt meeting you 


taxed me with having deceived you; and 
I deceived you only from a fear that 


you would, if I confeſſed the reality, 


have made ſuch an immediate ſearch in 
the neighbourhood, as might have ren- 
dered me liable to ſuſpicion. The guilty 
ſhrink from a ſhadow, and I was too 
well aſſured my reſidence at that little 


cottage had excited ſurpriſe and curio- 


ſity. The name of Thornborough I was 


not unacquainted with from your ac-— 
counts of the family ; therefore I the 
more readily committed it to his truſt 


than I would to a ſtranger's, as know- 


ing I could at any time reclaim it, In 


one point I acknowledge myſelf wrong, 
which I have never dared confeſs before. 
F 5 Fearing 
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Fearing he would not take it entirely, 
I told him to carry it to ſuch a number 
in Fleet-ſ{treet, where it would be re- 
ceived, and no queſtions aſked ; fan- 
cying when it was refuſed there, as I was 
ſure it would be, he would provide for ic 
himſelf.“ 


« You did!” returned he reſentfully: 
« by Heaven, thisexceeds the reſt. Then 
he has left it among ſtrangers, or per- 
haps ſent it to the houfe without any en- 
quiry, and it has poſſibly periſhed for 
want of that ſubſiſtence you not only, 
inhuman woman as you are, denied it 
yourſelf, but prevented my affording, 
by placing it in proper hands. I know 
J hornborough has acted wrong in ſome 
way, from his manner when I taxed him 
with 
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with it: but, however, his crimes will 
ſoon be atoned for; the vengeance due 
to me for ſeduction and murder is now 
only beginning: yes, Arabella, mur- 
der. Thornborough lies now, as I 
have every reaſon to believe, dead, and 
by my hand. Convinced of your vera- 
city, when he denied the charge, I told 
him he lied: we fought ; I was ſlightly 
wounded, but he fell. I left my ſer- 
vant to take care of the body, and bade 
him meet me at Dover. To-morrow, 
as ſoon as it is light, I leave the houſe, I 
am not ſafe in the kingdom; he has pow- 
erful friends, who will revenge his death: 
you ſee me now perhaps for the laſt time. 
Could I bear your idea with me as I have 
done, glowing with tender ſenſibility, 
and with but one fault to counterbalance 
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your many fancied virtues, I ſhould ſtill 
dwell on your image with a delight that 
might compenſate for the preſent an- 
guiſh of my heart, and ſooth the tedious 
hours of exile : but the deluſion is over; 
you never loved me, or you could not 
have forſaken your child ; and I now 
from my ſoul believe your affection 
ſprung only from ambition and ava- 


rice,” 


Arabella continued weeping with vio- 
lence, and entreated him not to leave 


her. 


« ] mult,” returned he. Would you 
have my life alſo fall a ſacrifice to the 


pretended refinement of your ſenſibility, 
which 
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which leads your erring mind into a 


greater, to avoid a lefler evil?“ 


During this whole converſation our hero 
had been petrified with amazement. He 
dared not move, leſt in the dead filence 
which reigned through the houſe they 
ſhould hear him, and ſuppoſe he had 
been meanly liſtening to their diſcourſe. 
Yet was he extremely perplexed what 
meaſures to take in making the diſco- 
very, which was become immediately 
neceſſary, from the circumſtances he had 
juſt heard, left Mr. Conway ſhould, as 
he Wan leave Southill Grove be- 
fore they could meet in the morning. 
Yet to break abruptly into the room at 
ſuch a time, to confeſs he had heard a 
converſation which was totally deſtruc- 
tive 
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tive of the lady's reputation, and him- 
ſelf a ſtranger to both, was a ſcheme 
he ſcarcely knew how to purſue, though 


he was ſenſible an explanation was ab- 


ſolutely eſſential. 


Whilſt he was heſitating, Mr. Con- 
way finiſhed his laſt ſpeech, and all was 
for a moment ſilent, He then diſtinctly 
again heard the footſteps in the gallery; 
the light vaniſhed in the laundry, the 
door burſt open, ſomething fell on the 
ground, loud ſcreams fucceeded from 
one or two voices, and one perſon ran 
ſcreaming to the other end of the gal- 
lery, and loudly knocking at a chamber- 
door, ſeveral of the family were ſoon 
alarmed, and came running to the ſcene 
of confuſion with lights, juſt as Mr. 
Thornborough, 
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Thornborough, who went round through 
the door of his own chamber, entered 
the laundry, where he ſaw Harriet ex- 
tended on the floor, miſs Southill lean- 
ing againſt the window, Mr. Conway 
aſſiſting to lift Harriet on a ſeat, and 
the reſt ſtanding round, eagerly ſeeking 
that information which ſome were un- 


able, and ſome unwilling to give. 


The facts were theſe. When Har- 
riet and Mary-Anne thought the houſe 
all quiet, they ſtole from their own 
chamber without a light, left it ſhould 
be ſeen, and proceeded to the laundry, 
where they had left the principal mate- 
rials for their plot. Impreſſed with 
ſome awe from the darkneſs and ſilence 
of the night, and their own conſciences 


reproactung 
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reproaching them for the part they were 
going to act, their minds were prepared 
to receive the leaſt alarm. Whilſt ſoftly 
treading the gallery, at the farther end 
of which they ſlept, they each repented, 
but, aſhamed to confeſs the terror they 
felt to each other, they went on trem- 


bling. Harrier was the firſt, and open- 


ing the laundry door, was ſtruck with in- 
conceivable terror on ſeeing a tall figure 
in white ſtanding before the window, 
and at a little diſtance another in black. 
Miſs Southill, on hearing the firſt noife, 
juſt as Mr. Conway had ceaſed ſpeak- 
ing, put out the candle, leſt the light 
ſhould betray her to the perſon who 
paſſed by, and ſtood filent. The moon 
gave juſt light enough to ſhew her tigure 
and Mr. Conway's, and their dreſs, to the 
affrighted 
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affrighted Harriet : but unable to diſtin- 
guiſh their features, nor indeed gueſſing 
it poſſible for any of the family to be in 
ſuch a place at ſuch a time, ſhe con- 
ceived their intention of terrifying ano- 
ther had drawn down a judgment on 
themſelves, and that theſe were really 
apparitions ſent to puniſh them. 


Impreſſed ſuddenly with this idea, 
ſhe ſcreamed violently on opening the 
door, and fell to the ground inſenſible. 
Mary-Anne, who followed cloſe, ſaw 
ſomething move over her ſiſter's ſhoul- 
der, and, when ſhe ſcreamed, conclud- 
ing there was ſome terrible reaſon, 
though not well knowing what, ran back, 
echoing her cries, till ſhe reached her 


father's door, and continued knocking 
till 
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till he opened it, and then fell into an 
hyfteric fit. Gueſſing ſomething of the 
reality from knowing their deſign, he 


wrapped a night-gown round him, and 


leaving her mother to take care of her, | 


Mr. Southill went to the laundry, where 


he found them ſituated as before de- 
ſcribed. 


Nor was Arabella leſs alarmed at the 
apprehenſion of being herſelf diſcovered. 
Mr. Conway would have left the room, 
but could not in humanity deſert either 
her or Harriet, who lay without ſenſe or 
motion, till ſome one came to their aſſiſt- 
ance. When the family were collected, 
they applied drops and water, and other 


uſual remedies; and as ſoon as they be- 
gan to take effect, Mr. Southill deſired 
ſne 
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ſhe might be carried to her chamber; 
when Harriſon, who, though rather in 
diſhabille, had awoke at the firſt outcry, 
and came directly to know what was the 
matter, diſturbed wich the fear of not 
hearing the cauſe of this confuſion, de- 
fired Mr. Southill would obſerve how 
extraordinary it was, that, fummoned fo 
haſtily as they had all been from their 
beds, as was moſt probable, yet that 
Mr. Conway, Mr. Godfrey, and the two 
ladies, were all as well dreſſed as they 
had been the preceding evening. This 
ſtartled him, and he begged, before any 
one left the room, he might hear what 


was the real reaſon, 


Arabella was as unable to ſpeak from 
apprehenſion, as Harriet from illneſs; 
and 
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and Mr. Conway knew not what to ſay, 
or how to account for his preſence. 
When Mr. Thornborough obſerving the 


general diſmay, reſolved to ſpeak him- 
ſelf. 


As for me,. Mr, Southill, you will 
not wonder at my being dreſſed, when 1 
tell you the caution you gave me not to 
be frightened, added to ſome other cir- 
cumſtances, impreſſed my mind with 
an idea that ſome jeſt was intended, and 
I reſolved to be upon the watch for my 
little aerial viſitors. I diſcovered the 
door under the tapeſtry, and fat in the 
cloſet waiting their arrival, when the 
{creams alarmed me, and I came round 


through my own room into this.“ 


« Yau 
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« You fat in the cloſet ?” cried miſs 
Southill, in an accent of terror; * then,” 
looking at Mr. Conway, added in a low 
voice, “ we are diſcovered, and I am 
undone.” 


cc Sir,” ſaid Mr. Conway reſentfully 
to our hero, I muſt before I leave the 
houſe have ſome converſation with you; 
and truſt you will give me ſatisfaction 
for behaviour, that, pardon me, was not 
like a gentleman,” 


© meant,“ replied he with equal ſpi- 
rit and coolneſs, to aſk the ſame fa- 
vour of you, Mr. Conway; and I be- 
lieve in our converſation I ſhall give. you 
more real ſatis faction than you expect, 


and ſuch information as may render your 


expedition 


| 
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expedition to the continent unneceſſary. 
In the mean time, madam,” turning to 

miſs Southill, and ſpcaking low, “de- 
pend on my honour and my ſecrecy : yet 
I know no more with refpe& to yourſelf 
at preſent, than I knew yeſterday after- 
noon.“ 


returned Mr. Con- 


« Perhaps, fir,” 
way haughtily, “in the morning you 


may condeſcend to explain this myſte- 


7 


ry. 


« Yes, fir, it is my intention; and I 
hope you will ſtay to hear it. I would do 
it at this moment, but, for various rea- 
ſons, it is neither a proper time nor 
place. Meet me at any hour in the 


garden, and you ſhall hear what I dare 


1 venture 
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venture to ſay will give you more plea- 


ſure than you expect.“ 


The polite, yet intrepid manner in 
which he ſpoke, ſtruck Mr. Conway; 
and he anſwered with more calmneſs. 


Mr. Southill, who had been during 
this converſation ſoothing poor Har- 
riet, and aſſuring her ſhe had been 
frightened without reaſon, now demand- 


ed of his eldeſt daughter how ſhe came 


there. 


Arabella heſitating for an anſwer, Mr. 
Conway ſtepped forward, and ſaid, 
« Sir, I will tell you. I have been en- 
gaged in a duel, and fear I muſt in con- 


ſequence leave the kingdom; early to- 


morrow 
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morrow I mean to ſet out. For ſome 


reaſons which I cannot declare before ſo 


many witneſſes, it was neceſſary for me 


to ſee miſs Southill alone, and ſhe con- 
ſented to meet me here. When miſs Har- 
riet came along the gallery, not know- 
ing who it was, and fearing if the light 
was ſeen ſhe might be diſcovered, ſhe 
blew ont the candle, and her ſiſter en- 
tering, was terrified by ſeeing a figure 
ſtanding by the window, and imme- 
diately fainted.” 


Mr. Southill ſhook his head, but not 
willing to ſpeak before ſo many people, 
he only deſired Arabella to return to her 
apartment; and ordering miſs Suſan 
and the maids to aſſiſt Harriet to hers, 
went himſelf to enquire for Mary-Anne ; 
who 
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who was better, and ſtill more compoſed 
when ſhe heard an explanation of the 
cauſe of their fright. 


Mrs. Med way, on the firſt outcry, had 
bolted and barricaded her chamber-door, 
from an idea there were thieves; and 
in vain miſs Deloraine begged ſhe might 
go to the aſſiſtance of Mary-Anne, who 
ſhe found was in hyſterics, and left 
wholly to her mother's care, as the reſt 
of the family had run to the ſcene of 
confuſion. Regarding only her own 
ſafety, ſhe reſolutely refuſed ; and was 
ſufficiently puniſhed for her inhumanity, 
from the terror ſhe was in the whole 
night, from her uncertainty oß the cauſe 


of this alarm. 
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The three gentlemen remained toge- - 


ther in the laundry for ſome little time ; 
Harriſon endeavouring to make our he- 
ro fully explain what he meant by ſay- 
ing he thought ſome jeſt was intended ; 
but in vain : for it ſtruck him, that the 
leſs that was ſaid on the ſubject the bet- 
ter, for the young lady's ſake. He then 
attempted to rally Mr. Conway, and en- 
quired how miſs Southill came to be 
taken for a ghoſt : but that gentleman 
haughtily replying it was no buſineſs of 
his, left the room, bowing to Mr. Thorn- 
borough, and adding, he ſhould depend 


on his promiſe in the morning. 


Harriſon, thus diſappointed on all ſides, 


ſoon followed, and our hero returned to 
his 


his apartment ; but, though he had loſt 
all expectation of an aerial viſitor, it was 
in vain he attempted to compoſe him- 
ſelf. The confirmation of his ſuſpt- 
cions ſhocked, and the manner in which 
he ſhould explain to Mr. Conway the 
change of his name and attendant cir- 
cumſtances, perplexed him : at length 
he reſolved to wave all conſideration for 
the Wildings, and all fears for himſelf, 
and candidly confeſs the whole truth, as 
far as related to himſelf, to the Southill 
family; and let Harriſon tell it at B— 


as he pleaſed : for the news he had juſt 
heard of Godfrey's probable death con- 
vinced him of the fatal conſequences 
that had attended, and ſtill might at- 
tend a continuance of the deception, 
and which nothing but a public avowal 


G 2 on 
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on his ſide could counteract; as he had 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe, from Mr. Con- 
way's relation, that Godfrey had till 


kept his name. 


When this was determined, his mind 


grew eaſier; but he was grieved at the 
fatal event of a frolic to which he had 


conſented, though he had not propoſed 
it; and therefore thought himſelf in 
ſome meaſure accountable for it. Yet 
he acknowledged the moral juſtice. of 
Godfrey's being puniſhed by the very 
means he had taken to draw in his friend, 


and ſecure his own happineſs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


BEFORE I relate the converſation 
which paſſed between the gentlemen 1n 
the morning, I muſt revert to fome pre- 
vious circumſtances, which it is neceſſary 
the readers ſhould be acquainted with, 
The Conway family is already well 
known to them; I ſhall therefore only 
ſay, Wentworth was their ſon ; but 
wholly independent of his father, from 
having had a large eſtate left him by an 
uncle, which he was to have poſſeſſion 
of in a twelvemonth, at which period he 


would be of age; and, of courſe, was 
G 3 perfectly 
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perfectly clear from the embarraſſments 
attending his family, as his fortune was 
under the care of truſtees, who would 
not permit the extravagance of the fa- 
ther to affect the ſon. 


This young man was alſo ſuperior in 
every point: he had the pride of his mo- 
ther, without her inſolence or arrogance; 
the vivacity of his ſiſters, without their 
caprice or levity; and, except when 
perplexed or diſturbed, the general cour- 
teſy of his father, without his ſervility. 
Educated in the faſhionable world, ſen- 
ſible of his independence, and meeting 
with no reſtraint, he had fallen into a va- 
riety of youthful exceſles ; but preſerving 


through the whole a ſtrict ſenſe of ho- 
nour, he always lamented his want of 


perſeverance 


1 
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perſeverance in that line of conduct 
which his own good underſtanding 
pointed out as rational and proper. In 
one of his college vacations, accident 
leading him to that part of the country, 
he became acquainted with the Southills ; 
and the beauty of Arabella ſoon capti- 
vated a heart till then inſenſible of any 
ſerious impreſſion, The delighted pa- 
rents, knowing his rank and fortune, 
encouraged to the utmoſt an attach- 
ment which promiſed to raiſe their 
daughter to a ſphere ſhe had little rea- 
fon to expect: but conſcious of their 
own inferiority, and that the elder Mr. 
Conway's approbation could not be 
hoped for, they yielded to Wentworth's 
ſolicitations, that the engagement might 
be kept a profound ſecret ; at the ſame 
G 4 time 
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time they gave him a conſtant acceſs to 
their houſe, and every opportunity of 
being with Arabella, in the idea of ſe- 
curing his affections more firmly. But, 
though they were at this time ignorant 
of the fatal conſequences of their folly, 
their illiberal and ſelfiſh conduct had 


been fatally puniſhed by the very mea- 


ſures they had purſued to accompliſh 
their wiſhes. Without any intention of 
ſeduction on his fide, the honour, the vir- 
tue of Arabella fell a ſacrifice to the im- 
prudence of her parents. 


Proud, ſclfiſh, unfeeling, and with- 


out principle, whilſt Wentworth for her 
ſake bitterly lamented their lapſe from 


virtue, be felt little regret, except what 


aroſe from a dread of the conſequences, 


which 
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which ſhe had ſoon too much. reaſon to 
fear would make her conduct known to 
the world. He would have married her 
inſtantly, but he had ſolemnly pro- 
miſed his father, who ſuſpected this at- 
tachment, to make no engagement till 
be was of age; and he could not vio- 
late this oath, without acknowledging 
the cauſe, which would have deſtroyed 
the reputation of his future wife, and 
rendered her even more objectionable 
in the eyes of his own family than ſhe 
already was. 

Arabella declared, if ſome means were 
not taken to preſerve her reputation, ſhe 
would not live; nor would ſhe conſent 
even to acquaint her mother with her 
fituation, and take her advice what ſteps 
G 5 | to 
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to follow. Half diſtracted by her vio- 
lence, torn with ſelf-reproache$. and 
dreading leſt ſhe ſhould execute her ter- 
rible threats, and thus throw an addi- 
tional load of guilt on his mind, he was 
for ſome time unable to fix on any plan: 
at length one ſuggeſted itſelf to him, and, 
on communicating it to Arabella, it had 
the good fortune to meet with her ap- 
probation; and he ſet out to put it in im- 
mediate execution. 


At F m, a ſmall town near the 


fens in Lincolnſhire, lived the widow of 


a Mr. Milner, who had been under many 
pecuniary obligations to Wentworth 
Conway; who now, from regard to his 
deceaſed friend, kept her eldeſt boy at 
ſchool, and had promiſed in ſome way 


tO 
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to pdyide for him. To this lady, there- 

fore, he applied for advice and aft. 

ance; and, as Arabella abſolutely refuſed 
1 : | 

to entruff any friend of. her own, ac- 


b IT 
quainted her with ah&fecred, and in- 


formed her of the ſcheme he had thought 
of, which ſhe aſſented to and improved 


upon, 


He gave her a handſome ſum to pro- 
vide every thing neceſſary for a genteel 
appearance, as her own income was very 
ſlender; and then took a lodging for 
her in the neighbourhood of Southall 
Grove, and introduced her by letter to 


the family, as a particular friend of his. 


The bait took immediately. Mrs. 


Milner was courted, flattered, invited, 


I 


(3 6 and 
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and almoſt idolized by all : but Mrs, 
Southill's civilities were the moſt marked, 
and the moſt ridiculous, Mrs. Milner 
often ſmiled at their attentions, from 
knowing their ſource ; but being really 
an amiable, ſenſible, and accompliſhed 
woman, continued, from pity, what ſhe 
had conſented to, from not knowing 
how to refuſe the requeſt of one to whom 
ſhe was ſo much indebted. To Ara- 
bella ſhe appeared the moſt attached, 
which was by her mother conſidered as 


an additional proof of Mr, Conway's 
ſerious intentions. 


Wentworth was himſelf during this 
whole period with his father in Berk- 
thire or London ; but he kept up a 
conſtant correſpondence with Arabella, 


to 
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to whom he imparted his plan; told her 
Mrs. Milner knew every thing, and en- 


treated, as the only means of ſaving her 
reputation, ſhe would follow her advice 
on every point; and to this ſhe con- 
ſented. 


After a ſhort ſtay in the neighbour- 
hood, Mrs. Milner propoſed returning 
home, and entreated Mr. Southill to 
permit his eldeſt daughter to accompany 
her for a few months, obſerving that 
change of air might be of ſervice to her 
health, which had not been of late fo 
good as uſual : and Arabella's pale coun- 
tenance and dejected ſpirits confirming 
this opinion, he very gladly complied 
with this lady's requeſt; and they ſet 
off for F=-—m, where miſs Southill 
was 


: 
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was to ſtay as long as poſlible before 


her lying in. During that period ſome { 
more retired ſpot was to be found ; and : 
for this purpoſe Mr. Conway ſet out on < 
the ſearch, and fixed on the cottage that 
has been mentioned before. | 


— 


When ſhe could no longer continue , 
ſafely with Mrs. Milner, ſhe wrote ſe- 
veral letters to her family, and dated 
them forward, for her to ſend at different 
times ; and then ſet out for her new 
habitation, Wentworth met her on the 


road, and aſſured her of his continued 


attachment, and the precautions he had 


taken, which, he doubted not, would ſe- 
cure her from any ſuſpicions injurious 
to her character. N 


Before 


— 
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Before ſhe was brought to bed, ſhe 
ſpent her time in fruitleſs repinings and 
angry ſelf-reproaches, which ſprang how- 
ever not ſo much from penitence as 
mortification; and afterwards took ſo 
ſtrong an averſion to the innocent infant, 
as ſeldom to bear it in her ſight. When 
Mr. Conway viſited her, which he only 
ventured to do once during her confine- 
ment, ſhe told him of her intention to 
leave the child with the woman ; a mea- 
ſure which he abſolutely forbade, de- 
claring it ſhould be nurſed under his own 
immediate eye; and already feeling the 
tenderneſs of a parent, was ſhocked at 
her propoſal, as it muſt then be expoſed 
to all the ill treatment which from com- 


mon nurſes is too frequently experienced, 


and 
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and at a diſtance which precluded all 


enquiry from either of its parents. 


He was poſitive, and Arabella obliged 
to ſubmit ; yet ſhe ſecretly determined 
to evade this command, if poſſible; and 
he took leave, after ſettling the time and 
manner of her departure, and fixing the 
place where he would meet her to take 
the child away. 


But a few days previous to that ap- 
pointment, ſhe received a letter from Mrs, 
Milner, directed by a feigned name, de- 
ſiring her to ſend for a carriage, and ſet 
off inſtantly, as ſhe had juſt learned 
from Mr. Conway, her father was com- 
ing to F=- on purpoſe to fetch her home, 


and 
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and ſhould ſhe be abſent on his arrival, 
it might raiſe ſuſpicion. A boy was that 
moment diſpatched for a poſt-chaiſe, and 
ſhe ſet off on that very afternoon of 
our hero's intended viſit to fir James 
Wilmot. During the firſt few miles of 
her journey, ſhe prayed earneſtly ſome 
good charitable creature would take her 
child ; and her wiſhes were now more 
reaſonable, as Mrs. Milner, in her letter, 
had not again mentioned Wentworth's 
meeting her ; but which that lady had 
only omitted, from an idea that it was 
not neceſſary to repeat it : Arabella there- 
fore concluded, if any thing ſhould pre- 
vent him, her father might diſcover what 
had been ſo carefully concealed, and this 
would be worſe than any event that could 
poſſibly happen to her. | 


Her 


bo | 
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Her mind was occupied in theſe ter- 
rible reflections, when Mr. Thornbo- 
rough ſtopped the carriage, and aſſured 
her of the impoſſibility of paſſing the 
water. It then occurred to her, that if, 
in conſequence of his obliging offers, he 
would take care of the child for a ſhort 


time, it would extricate her from her 
preſent dilemma: but when he ſaid his 
name was Thornborough, a name ſhe 
had often heard Wentworth mention in 
terms of admiration and reſpect, a deeper 
ſcheme darted into her head, and ſhe de- 
termined to part with it for ever, by giv- 
ing him a falſe direction. She knew 
enough of his character, to be certain it 
would be ſafe under his protection; and 
ſhe was equally poſitive, ſhould ſhe ever 
be introduced to him as Mrs. W. Con- 


Way, 
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way, an event ſhe thought highly pro- 
bable, the preſent darkneſs would pre- 
vent him from recollecting her features, 
and ſhe ſhould therefore be ſecured from 
| ſuſpicion, Having ſettled her plan and 
ated accordingly, ſhe drove off, rejoic- 
ing at her ſucceſs, and only perplexed 
how to reconcile Conway to her breach 


of promiſe. 


He was punctual to his appointment, 
and immediately enquiring for the child, 
ſhe replied, it was then ſo ill with a 
diſorder incident to young infants, but 
not dangerous in itſelf, that it was im- 
poſſible to bring it but at the riſque of 
its life. This account he was ſatisfied 
with, telling her, he ſhould then go 
on directly to London, where his father 

wanted 
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wanted him on particular buſineſs, and 
as ſoon as he was at liberty return for 
the child, and put it to nurſe near his 
own houfe in Buckinghamſhire. Glad 
of this immediate reprieve, and hoping 
by that time to contrive ſome farther 
ſcheme, ſhe ſuffered him to depart, and 
arrived herſelf in high ſpirits at F--m ; 
told the ſame ſtory to Mrs. Milner ; and 
her father coming in the evening on the 


following day, ſhe accompanied him 
back to Southill Grove. 


The moment Wentworth could leave 
London, which was not till the day be- 
fore our hero's releaſe from his unjuſt 
confinement, he went down into York- 
ſhire, and going to the cottage demanded 
the infant. The woman, extremely ſur- 


priſed, 
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priſed, told him the truth, and with 
ſuch an air of ſimple ingenuouſneſs, that 
he could not refuſe her belief. From 
thence he went to Mrs. Milner, and, 
finding ſhe knew nothing of the matter, 
was highly enraged at Arabella's dupli- 
city and falſchood. He ſtaid only one 
night at F-—m, and ſet off inſtantly 
for Southill Grove. Arabella, who ex- 
pected to ſee him before he went into 
Yorkſhire, and had prepared another 
artful tale to deceive him, if poſſible, 
was extremely ſhocked when he taxed 
her with her unnatural conduct; and, 
unprepared with an excuſe that would 
ſuit the preſent occaſion, fell on her 
knees, and declared to whoſe care the 
child was entruſted, giving him thoſe 
reaſons which wore the beſt appearance; 


and 
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and declaring, ſhe was the more ſtrongly - 


prompted to this action, by the fear of 
his not meeting her. 


Though hurt at her inſenſibility, and 
irritated by the deception, he yet avoided 
all reproaches; and, as ſoon as he could, 
in civility to Mr. and Mrs. Southill, left 
the Grove; and having before heard 
from his ſiſters, that Mr. Thornborough 


was at B, followed him to that place, 
not long after the grand diſcovery had 


been made, which ſeparated the friends; 


and of courſe his enquiries after Mr, 
Thornborough were fruitleſs, At length 
he accidentally learned he was gone to 
N——; and taking a poſt-chaiſe in- 


ſtantly ſet out for that town, reſolutely 


determined not to give over his ſearch, 
till 
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till he had found Mr, Thornborough, 
and obliged him to give an account of 
the child. What paſſed in their inter- 


view muſty however, be delayed; whilſt 


I inform my readers of Mr. Godtrey's 


preſent ſituation, and by what means he 
had obtained it, 


CHAP, 6 
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Miss Webſter was the only child of 
a ſhip-builder at Hull, a man of low 
birth and connections, but who had ac- 
quired a conſiderable fortune; and at 
his death, which happened when ſhe was 
only fourteen, ſhe went to reſide with 
his ſiſter, who was married to an attor- 
„who was left guardian 


ney at N 
to her perſon and fortune. She was a 


good humoured girl, at this time about 
eighteen, and had leſs pride and vanity 
than could be expected, conſidering her 
independance, and that ſhe was conſi- 


dered as the firſt in the little circle in 
which 
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which ſhe moved. Having never been 
at boarding ſchool, ſhe was totally with- 


out thoſe refinements young ladies at- 
tain at thoſe ſeminaries : but then ſhe 
was free from art and affectation; and 
as ſhe had a good perſon, pleaſant coun- 
tenance, and had learned dancing at 
Hull before her father's death, juſt 
enough to give her an air, ſne made no 
bad figure in a public room. She was, 


it is true, illiterate and uninformed to a 


degree; and ruſtic, but not vulgar in 
her manners. 


Mr. Atkins had diſtant relations at 
B of the name of Collins; who, 


like miſs Webſter, were at the end of 


che polite line; and to them, under 


the care of Mrs, Atkins, Nancy Web- 
Vor. III. H ſter 
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ſter was ſent to ſee ſomething of life. It 


happened one evening at an aſſembly, 


that Mr. Godfrey, diſguſted with Char- 
lotte's coldneſs, irritated at her refuſing 
to dance with him, and almoſt in de- 
ſpair at the ſteadineſs with which ſhe 
continued to decline his propoſals, ſaw 
miſs Webſter ; and hearing an account 
of her fortune and fituation, aſked her 
to dance: and thinking, if Charlotte 
actually refuſed him, he had better 
turn his thoughts that way, behaved to 
her with ſo much ſtudied attention, that 


the aunt and niece were equally capti- 


vated with him; and the former told 


him, if ever he came their way, they 
would be proud to ſee him. Mr. God- 
frey bowed very low, and replied, 
they might depend on his availing 

7 himſelf 
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himſelf of the honour of their oblig- 
ing invitation, whenever it was in his 
power. 


A day or two after this, Mrs. Atkins 
was ſummoned home, as one of her 
children was taken ill, and ſhe could 
not leave Nancy behind for fear of 
fortune-hunters: but poor Nancy at- 
tended her very unwillingly; ſhe was 
delighted with the gaieties of B——, 
and more than half tempted to believe, E 
that, if ſhe could ſtay long enough, ſhe 
might make a conqueſt of Mr. Thorn- 
borough, whoſe conduct at the ball 
had flattered her extremely : however, 


| ſhe was obliged to ſubmit, and de- 


parted without even ſeeing her part- 
ner again. | 


H 2 Mr, 
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Mr. Godfrey, though in the army, 
had not choſen that profeſſion from a 
love of fighting, but becauſe there 
was no other ſo convenient to him; 
and his diſpoſition was too peaceable 
to incline him to take any notice of 
Mr. Thornborough's letter, particularly 
as it inſtantly ſtruck him, that, ſince 
that gentleman, from a point of deli- 
cacy to the Wildings, had determined 
not to mention the circumſtances of 
their parting, he might take the li 
berty of his name for a ſhort time, 
and in another place, without fear of 
a diſcovery ; and by paying his ad- 
dreſſes to, and marrying miſs Webſter, 


ſecure her fortune, which would be par- 


ticularly acceptable to him, as, in ſpite 
of all Mr. Thornborough's liberality, he 
| was 
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was ſtill deeply in debt, and only on 


half- pay. 


He left B——, as has been already 


related ; and parting with the ſervants 


about half way, proceeded to N 


5 


where he paid a viſit to the Atkins's 


immediately on his arrival; by whom, 
as well as by miſs Webſter, he was re- 
ceived with the higheſt cordiality and 
reſpe&. * He took the firſt opportunity 
of aſſuring the latter, his journey to 


N- 


was wholly on her account; 


that he preferred her to all) the wo- 


men he had ever ſeen; and that, un- 


leſs ſhe conſented to make him happy, 
he ſhould be the moſt miſerable wretch 


on earth. 


* 
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Miſs Webſter was extremely pleafed 
with this confeſſion, and perfectly well 
diſpofed to admit him as a lover : nor 
were her uncle and aunt leſs delighted ; 
to the latter he had been well known at 
B—— by the name of Thornborough ; 
nor could ſhe or her huſband, to whom 
ſhe mentioned the particulars of his fa- 
mily and fortune, form any idea of the 
impoſture. But Mr. Atkins, willing to 
know more, wrote to a correſpondent 
at Reading, deſiring to be informed of 
the truth of theſe reports. 


Mr. Johnſon replied, Mr. Thorne 

- borough was a young man of the moſt 
unexceptionable character, poſſeſſed of 
a large unincumbered fortune, and of- 


one of the beſt families in the county; 
that 
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that he had derived ſome peculiarities of 
opinion from a very retired habit of 
living; but which as better acquaint- 
ance with the world, to which he had 
been for many years totally a ſtranger, 
would, he doubted not, diveſt him of. 


This letter according exactly with 
what Mr. Godfrey had told Mrs. At- 
kins, his addrefſes commenced, and were 
received in form. He ſaid, the naivetE 
and ſimple attractions of mifs Webſter 
ſuited his feelings beyond all the faſhion- 
able qualities found in higher circles; and 
that for this reaſon he had quitted miſs 
Wilding, whoſe ſoul was wholly uncon- 
genial to his own. 


Nancy Webſter's artleſs affections 
H 4 were 
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were ſoon ſo entirely his own, that he 
had little doubt of ſucceeding in the 
plan he had formed, which was to per- 
ſuade her to elope with him; for he well 
knew, were they to be married at N—, 
her uncle would expect the ſettlements, 
&c. to be properly executed, and that 
he muſt produce writings, .which un- 
luckily were not in his poſſeſſion, The 
ſimple girl was eaſily prevailed upon to 
give her conſent to theſe clandeſtine mea- 
ſures; and the very day was fixed, when 
Mr. Conway arrived, and, fortunately for 
her, diſconcerted the whole plan. 
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Mz. Conway alighted at the King's 
Arms, and ſending to Mr. Godfrey, 
who was viſiting at Mr. Atkins's, de- 
fired to ſee him there on particular bu- 
ſineſs. Mrs. Atkins hearing this meſſage 
before it was taken into the parlour, in 
the profuſion of her civility ſent her 
compliments to the ſtrange gentleman, 
and begged he would come to their 
houſe, where his friend was going to 
drink tea; and entering the parlour in 
a few minutes, told him, with an air of 


extreme ſelf- ſatisfaction, whac ſhe had 
done. 


H 5 Poor 
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Poor Godfrey received this intelli- 
gence with the utmoſt confuſion and 
diſmay; for he had too much reaſon 
to fear the arrival of any acquaint- 
ance of the real Mr. Thornborough's 
would be the total deſtruction of all 
his hopes and expectations; and ſtart- 
ing up ſuddenly, faid he could by no 
means think of ſuch a liberty, and was 
leaving the room: but Mrs. Atkins's 
unpoliſhed hoſpitality led her into ab- 
ſolute ill- breeding; for ſtanding with 
her back to the door, ſhe declared he 
ſhould not go; that any friend of his 
was to the full as welcome as himſelf, 
and continued teaſing him in this man- 
ner, till he was worked up to an agony 
of apprehenſion ; when a loud knock- 
ing announcing the gentleman's arrival, 

he 
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he gave up the conteſt, and threw him- 
ſelf into a chair, in that kind of ſettled 
deſpair we feel when certain of the total 
deſtruction of our hopes, and which no 


exertions can avert. 


He roſe from his feat when Mr. Con- 
way entered the room; and, not feeling 
the leaſt ſurpriſe that he was totally un- 
known to him, advanced with the full 
expeQation of hearing him utter ſome 
exclamation of aſtoniſhment, and at 
once diſclaim his acquaintance, and 
treat him as an impoſtor : but how 
foon was his terror converted into joy, 


when Mr. Conway approaching with a 
bow, ſaid, 


I truſt, Mr. Thornborough, when 
H 6 you 
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you know the reaſon of this viſit, and 
how much my happineſs is intereſted in 
the buſineſs which has brought me many 
miles to have the honour of a ſhort con- 
verſation with you, you will pardon the 
intruſion of one, who, though till this 
moment a ſtranger to your perſon, has 
long had a perfect knowledge of your 
character.“ 


Mr. Godfrey was ſcarcely able to 
anſwer him, for the delight with which 
his heart bounded, when he found his 
apprehenſions thus ſuddenly removed. 
However, he commanded himſelf 
enough to reply, that whatever his 
motives were, his vifit did him honour, 
and then begged to know his name. 


« My 
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« My name, replied the other, is 
Conway. My father has long had the 
pleaſure of your acquaintance, though 
I have been unfortunately a ſtranger to 
you. But there is a little circumſtance 
which I ſhould be glad to mention to 


you alone,” looking round at the fa- 
mily. 


Mr. Godfrey then deſiring they might 
go into the other parlour, Mrs. Atkins 
anſwered, . No, indeed, we will go our- 
ſelves, and leave this to you. Come, 
Nancy.“ 


The door was then ſhut, and Godfrey 
defired Mr. Conway would take a chair, 
mentally exclaiming with Charles in the 
Buſy Body, „Pray Heaven this little 

circum- 
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circumſtance may not ſpoil all!“ Mr. 
Conway then began. | 


ce T have, fir, many obligations to 
you, for your humanity to the lady 
and child you lately met on the road; 
and now entreat you will add to them, 
by informing me where the child is, that 
T may releaſe you from a troubleſome 


charge, and take it under my own 
care.” 


Godfrey now coloured violently, as, 
from his entire ignorance of the affair, 
he was ſure he muſt be diſcovered : 
he, however, heſitatingly replied, to 
gain farther time, and, if poſſible, 
more information on the ſubject, 
e % What 
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& What lady, fir; what child do you 


mean? ; 


Mr. Conway imagining at firſt this 
heſitation proceeded from a point of 
delicacy, which made him fearful of 
revealing the ſecret to a ſtranger, 
mildly anſwered, © I fee, Mr. Thorn- 
borough, your motives for avoiding a 
direct reply, and I honour you for 
them: but give me leave to remove 


your ſuſpicions, that I am not autho- 
riſed to make this enquiry, by aſſuring 
you, I came from the lady herſelf; 
and to convince you I really did, I will 
tell you what a perſon unconcerned 
could not be acquainted with—that 
you met this lady near Highford Mill; 
you cautioned her againſt going through 

the 


| 
| 


the water, and offered to take care of 
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the child ; an offer which ſhe thankfully 
accepted : but I very much fear you 
muſt have thought the infant entirely 
thrown on your hands, it is ſo long 
ſince the circumſtance happened : but 
the truth is, having been detained in 
town by buſineſs, and only having ſeen 
the lady a few days ago, ſhe then in- 
formed me of what I was before igno- 
rant, that it was conſigned to your care, 
and I came immediately in ſearch of 


you,” 


Here he pauſed ; and Godfrey find- 
ing by this ſpeech, that, though the real 
Mr. Thornborough was undoubtedly 


concerned, Mr. Conway had no other 


proof than the report of a lady, de- 
termined 
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termined ſteadily to deny any know- 
ledge of it; and if he doubted his 
word, refer him back to her, as if 
the miſtake was on her ſide; and by 
theſe means gain time to effect his 
preſent purpoſe, before an eclairciſſe- 
ment took place. He therefore replied, 
but with a variation of countenance 


which none but the moſt hardened in 


guilt can always avoid, that he knew 
nothing at all of the affair; that the 
lady was certainly in an error with 
reſpect to his name; he had never 
croſſed Highford Water: in ſhort, that 
it was a miſtake from the beginning 
to the end. 


Mr. Conway imputing his embar- 
raſſment to a wrong cauſe, anſwered 
ſternly, 


X. 
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ſternly, It is no miſtake, fir : the name 
of Thornborough ſhe knew as well as 
myſelf; and it was that which induced 
her to truſt you with a charge I now 
find you were unworthy of, fince you 
fo infamouſly deny it. Why you deny 
it is beſt known to yourſelf ; but, by 
Heaven, as I can depend upon her ve- 


racity, as well as on my own, I ſay you 


are a liar,” 


Mr. Godfrey now ſaw he muſt either 
fight or confeſs; and fully determined 
not to do the latter, the former it was 
impoſſible to avoid. He replied, © This 
language, fir, demands an apology, or 
inſtant ſatisfaction.“ 


c You ſhall have what ſatisfaction 
you. 


* 
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yau pleaſe,” returned Mr. Conway: © fol- 
low me to the King's Arms.” 


The other, however little he liked the 
idea of a duel, was now enraged ;z and 
miſtaking che effects of anger for cou- 
rage, followed boldly. They left the 
houſe, and Mr. Conway ordering his 
ſervant to bring his piſtols, and ſad» 
dle his horſe, led to an obſcure place, 
where they could fight without obſer- 
vation, 


Very high words now paſſed between 
them, and they fired almoſt at the ſame 
inſtant : Godfrey's bullet only grazed 
his adverſary's neck; but he received 
one in his fide, and fell inſtantly. 


Conway 
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wounded man, bade him then come to 


him at Dunſtable, where he would meet 
him to learn in what ſtate the wound 
was, and whether there were any hopes 
of his recovery. He then rode off, and 
reached Southill Grove at the time be- 
fore mentioned. He would not truſt 
himſelf to ſpeak of the duel before 
ſo many; he therefore only whiſpered 
to Arabella, that he was now come 
probably for the laſt time; that he 
muſt ſet off at break of day, and de- 
fired half an hour's private converſa- 
tion before ſhe went to bed, to explain 
the apparent myſtery of his conduct. 


- What 
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What then paſſed, and how they were 
interrupted, the reader 1s already ac- 
quainted with: I ſhall therefore proceed 
to the next morning, after informing 
them that Godfrey's wound, though dan- 
gerous, was not mortal. The Atkins's, 
extremely alarmed on his account, took 
him to their own houſe, and attended 
him with all poſſible care. They wiſhed 
to inform his friends of his fituation : 
but this he poſitively refuſed, aſſerting 
he would not have the duel known for 
very particular reaſons ; and finding he 
grew gradually better, they aſſented, 
though unwillingly. 


ä 
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Mx. Conway roſe early in the morn- 
ing, and ſending a meſſage to our hero, 
he joined him inſtantly in the garden, 
and thinking it right to ſpeak firſt, he 
began in the following manner. 


& After what I accidentally overheard 
laſt night, Mr. Conway, it would be af- 
fectation in me to pretend ignorance : 
but when I tell you my real name 1s 
Thornborough, and that I am well ac- 
quainted with your family, I think you 
will not doubt my honour when I de- 
clare, I will never make an unfair uſe 
of the knowledge I have gained.“ 

« Thornborough !” 


mp, md A. 
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Thornborough repeated Went. 
worth, with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment. 
c Are you really Mr. Thornborough of 
Berkſhire * Whom then have I wound- 
cd? A man innocent of the charge; and 
ſhould he die, my impetuoſity has for 
ever robbed me of my peace! Why 
did I not believe his aſſertions? Alas, 
fir, your intelligence has ſhewn' me the 
folly, as well as the crime, of duelling, 
and 1s a fatal proof that, when blinded, 
as I was, by paſſion, we ruſh unguardedly 
on deſtruction.“ 


« The man whom you wounded,” 
replied Mr. Thornborough calmly, 
& was, indeed, innocent of the of- 
fence you imputed to him; but he 
was guilty of deceit and treachery in 
the 


| 
| 
| 
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the higheſt degree; and it is the juſ- 


tice of Heaven which has overtaken 
him. His name is really the one 
which I now bear, and by which only 
you knew me, We changed names in 
a frolic, that, but for a fortunate diſ- 
covery, might have ended fatally for 
my happineſs. I then re- aſſumed my 
own ; but from a ridiculous point of 
delicacy to characters unworthy ſuch 
conſideration, and an apprehenſion 1 
ought to be above, when I met Mr. 
| Harriſon yeſterday, who had only 
known me as Godfrey, I ſuffered him 
to continue in his miſtake, and in- 
troduce me as ſuch to this family. 
The particulars of theſe events J will 
give you and them at large, when 
we meet at breakfaſt: but let me 


baſten 
WV 


le 
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haſten to relieve your mind from all 
anxiety with reſpect to the child: it is 
at nurſe, but under the immediate eye of 
my own houſekeeper, who is a very 
worthy woman : and the laſt accounts I 
had from her were ſuch as muſt afford 
you ſatisfaction. But as it is well taken 
care of, permit me to ſay, you had better 
let it remain where it now is for ſome 
time; this will make miſs Southill eaſy, 
and you will be ſpared the trouble of 
finding a proper ſituation.“ 


& [| thank you moſt ſincerely,” re- 
turned young Conway, “ for your hu- 
manity and attention; and, reheved as 
my mind now is by this aſſurance, I will 
implicitly follow your advice. The 
principal uneaſineſs I felt, was at the 

Vol. III. I idea 
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idea'of its being abandoned by both its 
parents, and perhaps expoſed to unceaſ- 
ing calamity ; but, ſecured from this ap- 
prehenſion, I am now eaſy. As to your 
hint reſpecting miſs Southill, I do not 
wiſh to add to her regrets, and ſhall re- 
Joice in any circumſtance that will leſſen 
them ; but never, never will I vow at 
the altar to love and honour a woman 
whoſe deceit and barbarity have excited 
my contempt and averſion. Perhaps, 
fir, you may think I am actuated by 
other motives to deſpiſe her; but you are 
in an error: faulty as her conduct was 
in one reſpect, it was nothing to this. 
Though the world might not have for- 
given the firſt, I ſhould ; and it was as 
much my intention as it was my duty, 
to make her every atonement in my 


power, 


er, 
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power. 


But that is all at an end: 
I will give her half my fortune if ſhe re- 
quires it, but I will never marry her; 
and upon the child I will make ſuch a 
ſettlement as will ſecure it all the com- 
forts of life, even ſhould I make another 


connection, which at preſent I feel lite 


tle inclined to believe poſſible.“ 


Here he ſtopped, being too much agi- 
tared to proceed : after a few minutes, 
however, he again addreſſed our hero, 
and begged to know who this Godfrey 


was, and how he came ſtill to aſſume his 
name, 


© That,“ replied he, te I mean to in- 
veſtigate; and, if I hear he is likely to 
recover, will go myſelf to him, and learn 
12 his 
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his motive : he 1s already ſufficiently 


puniſhed ; perhaps he may now ſee his 
errors, and reform.“ 


Mr. Conway then related all the par- 
ticulars reſpecting his attachment to 
Arabella, which have been mentioned; 
and concluded by ſaying, if our hero 


would accompany him to Dunſtable after 
breakfaſt, where he thought by that 
time his ſervant was arrived, they might 
learn the true ſtate of Godfrey's health, 
and proceed accordingly. 


Mr. Thornborough conſented, and 
then, in return for his confidence, gave 
him the particulars of his acquaintance 


with his deceitful friend, and the whole 


of his conduct; and Mr. Conway joined 


In 
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in his opinion, that, for the ſake of his 
own character, and thoſe who might in 
future be miſled by the error, he ought 


at once to confeſs the whole. 


The breakfaſt-bell now ringing, they 
walked back to the houſe, mucually 
pleaſed with each other; and our hero 
determined, when the morning's repaſt 
was ended, to acknowledge the name of 
Thornborough, and avow the motives 
which had hitherto prompted his con- 
cealment. They found all the company 
aſſembled in the parlour, except Ara- 
bella, Harriet, and Mary-Anne, who 
were too ill, from the confuſion of the 


preceding night, to join the party. 


When the uſual compliments had 
I 3 been 
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been paid and received, © I am ſorry,” 
ſaid Mr. Raymond with his uſual ſolem- 
nity, “to hear the young ladies are 
indiſpoſed. Pray, madam, if I may 
take the liberty of aſking, what was the 
real cauſe of the violent uproar, which 


reached even my apartment ?” 


« Why, fir,” returned Mrs. Southill, 
extremely unwilling to own the truth, 
leſt it ſhould leſſen his good opinion of 
Harriet, “ you muſt know Arabella was 
very ill, and Harriet coming to my room 
to fetch ſome drops, was frighted by 
ſomething in the gallery, and ſcreaming 
out terrified Mary-Anne, who was with 
her, into fits: and ſo, ſir the houſe you 
ſee was alarmed ; but that was all, I aſ- 


ſure you.“ 
« Umph !” 
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« Umph !” cried he.“ I am ſorry 
for the young lady, indeed; vaſtly 
ſorry ;”” ſmiling at the ſame time at Mr. 
Harriſon, who, unfortunately for Mrs. 
Southill's veracity, had told him as 
much of the truth as he knew himſelf, 
and that being enough to convince him 
they had intended to frighten ſomebody, 
he felt a little terrified leſt he ſhould be 
the next victim, and determined to leave 
the houſe that very morning; having 
reſolved, at all events, not to pay his ad- 
dreſſes to miſs Harriet, not being ſure 
but ſuch a frolickſome young lady might 
contrive to ſhew him in the glaſs a tall 
meagre figure, with a wide mouth and a 
large pair of horns ; and this, whether a 
figure conjured up by the force of ima- 


gination, a diſembodied ſpirit, or the 


14 real 
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real repreſentation of a corporeal being, 
would have been equally diſagreeable to 
him : however, he ſaid not a word of his 
intention at preſent, reſerving that and 


ſome of his reaſons for a tete-a-tete with 
Mrs. Southill. 


CHAP. 
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WHEN the tea things. were re- 
moved, Mr. Conway deſired Mr. South- 
ill to know that gentleman (pointing 
to our hero) in future by the name of 
Thornborough. Surpriſe. was viſible : 
in every countenance ; but Mr, Harri- 


ſon could ſcarcely believe his ſenſes, 


« Thornborough !” cried he. Why 
then I ſuppoſe you are that gentleman's 
— l 


brother, who was with you at B 


« No,” replied he; “ but I will in- 
15 ſtantly 


3 
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ſtantly explain the apparent myſtery of 
my conduct, if you will liſten to me.” 


The whole company were very wil- 
ling to hear the ſtory ; but none more ſo 
than Harriſon, who ſat in mute aſtoniſh- 
ment whilſt our hero related the events 
which had happened at B—, and his 
reaſons for not fulfilling his promiſe to 
the Wildings, which all prefent thought 
ſufficiently juſtifiable, 


When he had concluded, Harriſon 
ſhook bim by the hand, and declared he 
was very glad he had the eſtate inſtead 
of the other; and added in a low voice, 
« Miſs Barrymore was certainly a witch 
when ſhe gave you ſo evidently the pre- 


ference.” 


Our 
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Our hero ſighed at the mention of a 


name ſo dear to him; and the company 
proceeding to declare their various opi- 
nions on the ſubject, he took miſs Delo- 
raine's hand, and ſaid this diſcovery was 
now become more eſſential, as he had 
yeſterday the happineſs of finding in that 
young lady a relation, to whom he was 


before a ſtranger, but whom it would 


now be ever his pride and pleaſure to ac- 
knowledge. Then turning to Mrs. Med - 
way, in a lower voice, he thanked her 
for her paſt kindneſs to his couſin ; add- 
ing, it was now become his duty to 
beſtow on her that independence which, 
had his mother lived, ſhe would have 
been entitled to; but that he hoped ſhe 
would continue for the preſent to afford 
her that countenance and protection 
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which his ſituation prevented him from 
offering. + 


Mrs. Medway's countenance, which 
had before been clouded, now bright- 
ened up : ſhe made vaſt encomiums on 
her young charge, and ſo highly extolled 


his intended generoſity, he was obliged 
to go to the other fide of the table. He 


had fince his intercourſe with the world 


gained ſome experience, and juſtly ſup- 


*poſed miſs Deloraine's independence 


would ſecure to her better treatment from 
Mrs. Medway ; from whom however he 
determined to remove her, whenever he 
could find a better ſityKion - ſenſible 
that her vulgarity and ill breeding ren- 
dered her a very ineligible companion 

= for 
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for a young perſon juſt entering into 


life. . 


The inſtant our hero ended his rela- 
tion, Suſan Southill ran up ſtairs to ac- 
quaint her three ſiſters, who were break- 
faſting together, with this ſtrange event. 
Arabella was now no longer at a lofs to 
gueſs the meaning of our hero's ſpeech 
to Mr, Conway; but, ſhocked at the idea 
of being diſcovered by a ſtranger, ſhe 
burſt into tears, and retired to her own 
apartment, fretfully refuſing Mary- 
Anne's offered aſſiſtance; and the other 
girls continued to chat over the occur- 
rences of the laſt two days. Harriet and 
Mary-Anne had been ſo thoroughly 
terrified the night before, they were 
quite cured of their propenſity for fro- 


lics, 
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lics, and forſwore every thing of the 
kind. 


In the mean time, Mr. Raymond de- 
fring a private audience with Mrs. 
Southill, begged ſhe would not think 
him guilty of a breach of decorum in 
taking ſo abrupt a leave; but that, hav- 
ing altered his intentions with reſpect to 
miſs Harriet, he thought it was the beſt 
method he could take. 


And pray, fir,” demanded the angry 
mother, why have you altered your 
intentions ? I ſhould be glad to know 
your motives.” 

ce Tt is not at all neceſſary for me, 
madam, to explain my reaſons; let it 
ſuffice, 
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ſuffice, enough of the tranſactions of laſt 
night have tranſpired, to deter me from 
any farther thoughts of a connection 
with this family.“ 


e What, fir! do yon dare ſay my 
daughter has acted in any way unbecom- 


ing che dignity of virtue?“ 


ce] dare ſay nothing, madam : far be 
it from me to wiſh to aſperſe the young 
lady's character: I only repeat, it will 
not ſuit me to continue at Southill 
Grove, with a view of courting miſs 
Harriet; and I ſhall, therefore, take my 
leave this morning, wiſhing you all poſ- 
fible happineſs.” 


He then quitted the room, and Mrs. 
; Southall, 
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Southill, in the utmoft diſmay, went in 


' 

4 ſearch of her huſband, whom, however, 
„ ſhe could not find. 
6 
g 


During this conference, Mr. Con- 
way ſent a meſlage to Arabella, and was 
admitted to the dreſſing- room. After 
enquiring for her health, with a cold- 
neſs ſhe was unaccuſtomed to, he began 
by telling her, what ſhe knew before, 
that it was Mr. Thornborough who had 
heard their converſation; and then con- 


tinued : 


“ Sorry as I am to hurt your feelings, 
I muſt again repeat, we meet now for 
e laſt time: the reaſon for this I told 


u laſt night. Were I to marry you, 
. hould be the moſt miſerable wretch 


On 
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on earth, from an entire want of confi- 
dence in you, which your paſt conduct, 
I am ſorry to add, too well juſtifies : nor 
gould I with theſe ſentiments render 
you more happy. Make what demand 
on my fortune you think proper, and I 
will gladly comply with it: depend alſo 
on my providing handſomely for that 
little unfortunate being you ſo cruelly 
deſerted : but Mr. Thornborough has 
taken care of it. Yet, do not think, 
Arabella, though I would ſcorn even to 
give the world the moſt diſtant reaſon 
to gueſs the cauſe of our ſeparation, 
that I will, from your own family, bear 
the ſtigma of undeſerved reproach. Your 
fame was as dear to-meas my own, till you 
forfeited my affections by your inhuma- 
nity : but it ſhall till be ſacred; only 


to 
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to your father (and to him I muſt, for 
my own ſake) will I reveal the truth.“ 


She had hitherto liſtened to him with 
tolerable compoſure ; but now ſhe burſt 
forth into the bittereſt reproaches, which 
had in them ſo much more of reſent- 
ment than tenderneſs, that it only ſerved 
to confirm him in his purpoſe : but 
leaving her in haſte, leſt his heart ſhould 
relent, he went to Mr. Southill, and tell- 

ng him he was going away that morn- 
ing, deſired to ſpeak with him in his 
ſtudy. 


Mr. Southill was ſtruck with his agi- 
tation, though far from gueſſing the 
cauſe ; but when he informed him of 
the whole ſtory, of his intention of leav- 


Ws 
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ing the Grove, and his reaſons, the poor 
man was ſtupified with grief and horror. 
He had not before entertained an idea of 
the diſhonour of his child ; and the ap- 
prehenſions of what ſhe would ſuffer, 
when acquainted with his intentions, 
added to his own feelings. Yet, though 
rough and unpoliſhed, he had a good 
underſtanding, and was perfectly ſen- 


ſible of the juſtice and propriety of Mr. 


Conway's behaviour, whilſt he lamented 
the conſequences of his own folly and im- 
prudence, He very generouſly diſ- 
claimed all his offers reſpecting his for- 
tune, declaring nothing could atone for 
the anguiſh he felt; yet he muſt allow 
Mr. Conway's reaſons were juſtifiable, 


They converſed on this ſubject for 
| ſome 
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ſome time longer, and then parted, 
; Wentworth, without ſeeing any other 
part of the family, ordered his horſe, and 
was joined by our hero, who had been 
employed in taking leave of the ladies, 
and they ſet out together for Dunſtable. 
Mr. Southill had been too much agitated 


by his late converſation to ſee the latter, 
but ſent his excuſes, 


Mr. Harriſon was no ſooner informed 
of their departure, than he determined 
to follow, and go on directly for B——, 
promiſing however his fair Suſanna to 
return in a ſhort time. Mr. Raymond 
was already gone ; and the family at 
Southill Grove, thus deſerted, felt the 
contraſt of the preceding day very ſe- 


verely. Several of them were involved 


in 
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in deep affliction, ſome perplexed and 
half diſconcerted, two only well pleaſed 
anddelighted. Inthe firſt claſs wemay rec- 
kon Mr. and Mrs. Southill and Arabella: 
intheſecond, Mrs. Medway and Harriet; 
the former not knowing whether her ava- 
rice was moſt gratified in the aſſurance 
of being relieved from an incumbrance, 
or her pride moſt hurt at loſing a depen- 
dant, on whom ſhe could vent all her 
ſpleen and ill- humour: and | Harriet, 
though ſhe always diſiked Mr. Ray- 
mond, and was diſguſted with his atten- 
tions, was yet mortified that he ſhould 


leave her from ſo flight a cauſe, But 
| Suſan had real reaſon to rejoice : Mr. 


Harriſon had in a moſt unequivocal 
manner offered her his hand and for- 
tune, and aſſured her of his ſpeedy re- 


turn: 
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turn : and Kitty Deloraine felt the ut- 
moſt gratitude to Heaven, for the pro- 
ſpe& ſhe now enjoyed of a releaſe from a 
ſtate of dependance, extremely irkſome 
to an ingenuous mind. Mary-Anne's 
good ſpirits ſoon conquered her alarms 
and regrets : but Fanny and Betſy, the two 
youngeſt girls, were the only part of the 
family whoſe minds remained in exactly 
the ſame ſtate they had been in for ſome 
time paſt. ; 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 


